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SIGHT-SEEING. 

A VERY country gentleman came up lately to visit a 
London friend of mine; my friend trotted him about 
the streets, got him safely over crossings, and, among 
other places, took him to the top of St Paul’s. While 
they were looking down upon the town, the visitor, 
envying one who had a sight so cheap and grand 
within easy reach, said to my friend: ‘I suppose you 
often come up here.’ 

This, I take it, is what many of our impulsive 
country cousins feel when they visit town. What 
the purple moors and shade-mottled lanes are to us, 
sick of gas, stucco, and policemen, the shilling-sights 
are to them. They leave the fresh green of the beech, 
the lawn, and the nightingale, for Christy’s Minstrels 
and the Exhibitions. Nature’s Royal Academy and 
the May meetings of the summer birds have no 
chance against the moving spectacles of Regent Street 
and the prophesyings of Exeter Hall. 

Our friends arrive from the station brimful of 
excitement, with lists of things to be done and seen, 
compiled for the last six weeks out of the news- 
papers. They know the different titles of the Exhi- 
bitions, and where they may be found. For my 
part, I never can tell the difference between the Old 
and New Water-colour. _ They both seem very bright 
to me. Now a days, however, one’s power of distin- 
guishing among the pictures of the season is sorely 
tried by their dispersion. Beside the bond fide collec- 
tions and galleries—and he must be a sorry artist who 
cannot get any one of the rival juries to hang him— 
single works are exhibited here and there half over 
London. There is, however, much to be said for this 


ent. What can be more perplexing to the. 


sight-seer than three or four rooms full of pictures ? 
Their number palls the appetite, and chokes the diges- 
tion. As for myself, though I like paintings as much 
as most men, my first impulse, on entering the 
Academy, is to shade my eyes ; or, when I have looked 
well into two or three works, to shut them, and carry 
the impression out of -doors carefully, lest some 
* Portrait of a Gentleman’ should dissipate it alto- 
gether. Depend upon it, this exhibition of single 
works is a sensible plan. One is glad, nevertheless, on 
reading the 7'imes, to learn that some are occasionally 
safe out of sight in the provinces. It is pleasant to 
reflect on the sensation produced in those remote 
regions, when we stumble on the curt but dignified 


announcement, ‘ “ Eastward Ho!” is at Penzance.’ If 
you can get over the sense of interruption, you will find 
the crowds at such a place as the Royal Academy not 
without their interest. . I amuse myself-with philoso- 
phising on the way in which people mar the supposed 
object of their visit by exchanging salutations, look- 
ing out for friends, or watching for a vacant spot on 
the sparse seats, where they may rest their aching 
backs, and sink down in a sea of crinoline. It is 
curious to listen to the comments of sight-seers at 
an exhibition. Many, if not most, are struck by some 
peculiarity in the picture which the artist, if a true 
one, would perhaps have never expressed, if he could 
have helped it, and would retract on reflection. 
Many of the remarks made upon Holman Hunt's 
‘Light of the World,” when it was first exhibited, 
were painful, and yet suggestive. I waited once for a 
considerable time by it, and watched its effect. Some 
looked till you could see their eyes fill, and then 


black satin vests, criticised aloud. 
priest, isn’t it?” The picture had not missed him 
altogether. ‘ What is he doing ?’ asked another. Some 


‘said : ‘How pretty!’ One detected Puseyism, and 


walked by with a sniff. Far different was the 
critique of a genuine dustman I once heard in the 
National Gallery, before the of St 
Sebastian. ‘Look here, Bill!’ he whispered to his 
mate with genuine respect—‘ this is noble, ain’t it?’ 
and then the two gazed long and steadfastly without 
another word. They had souls above Madame 
Tussaud. 

The cook in Puwich who came into her young 
mistress’s studio, and praised the on her 
easel with ‘ Lawk-a-daisy, Miss Mary, if that beant 
like wax-work a’most,’ gave a true touch of vulgar taste. 

But why should we despise a taste because it is 
vulgar? Would you not gratify an ass with thistles, 
even if he sniffed his dislike of nightingale sauce ? 
Who among the crowds that pour along the British 
Museum on Whitmonday take in the meaning and 
the value of the sights they see? Would you remove 
even the mummies, though they do not solemnise the 
gaping excursionist ? He does not think of them as 
dead. He does not associate the long-enduring calm 
faces of the statues around him with the 
thought and power of a people who held dissolution 
in suspense. He does not reflect that the Saurian 
monster, whose part skeleton he sees, might have 


| 
| | : 
- passed on in befitting silence. Others, mostly in 
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gamboled in the mud of the London basin with 
unprophetic disregard of Pall Mall: to him, it speaks 
no other message than the case of butterflies caught 
on Hampstead Heath. It is a bone to him, and 
nothing more. Bless you! he came there to see the 
Museum, and will probably recollect nothing more 
clearly than the umb the great size of the 
door-mats, and the ‘silver’ cup at the ‘free drinking- 
I am sure, though, that those secular philanthropists, 
who advocate the opening of the British Museum on 
own 


vel possibilities of lumbago, depres- 
sion, pa debility, and all the evils which Du 
offers to cure with his delicious Revalenta 
Arabi: For hard, exhaustive, subduing work, com- 
mend ng I wonder that 

some of our ingenious legislators have not 

its use in the matter of criminal reform. Send tow 
gangs of our s 
two to the British Museum, request them to move on 
slowly about twelve hours a day, and I am sure that 
those who survive will — gee to 
such a punishment again. Those w: instruction 
there go with an object, and heed the things in the 
ies, through which they to reach it, no more 
they do houses in Great Russell Street on 
their way to the Museum. But your sight-seer turns 
his bewildered eyes on everything, and thinks it quite 
a when a companion calls him back to a 
room with ‘ You have not seen this.’ He sees it in 

After what a wor! thought gathers 
any one object, if you let memory and fancy play 
about it for a while! That Roman bust, for instance— 
only recall its history. The stone, wrenched from the 
marble cliff, may be, at Carrara, then set in some 
old Italian studio or yard ; the little vanities of the 
original whose likeness we have—his spoken and silent 
critiques on the disposition of the robe and hair; 
sent , or set up in the square; the cost of it— 
the bill and receipt for the cash. Perhaps it was 
executed on commission, and paid for with collected 
money. Where is the subscription list, with its rival 
weg ? Who gave a penny, who gave a pound ? 
did Titius set his name for, what Seius ? 
How long did it stand where it was set? Was it in 
a hall? Did it see the blue-eyed Goths, or long- 
armed, low-browed Huns burst in? Did it hear the 
sack of the city—the shricks of the household? Was 
it cast down, and splashed with blood? How came 
it to be chi and battered? How long did it lie 
on the rubbish-heap where the lizard sat and sunned 
itself unmoved ? was it buried in the cool moist 


di 
look on a c 


that Roman bust! your sight-seer 
would look with twice the interest on a prize-pig’s 


lus stock of felons for a month or | the 


People don’t like to have the trouble of discoveri 
its merit 


| themselves ; it be interest- 
ing exceptional; a house on a ball 
he never was before, and there is something to 
repay » even in a horse, unfallen. A dog 
with a k tied to his tail realises ‘ his day’ at last; 
so, too, more honourably, if he can stand on his head 
or smoke a pipe: he is then ‘a sight ;’ whereas his 
cousin, who assists the drover, and fulfils his mission 
with ity and trust, is overlooked. He is valu- 
able to his master, no doubt, but would be doubly so 
if he had eight legs, for then, though useless, he could 
be shewn. How many sights owe their fame to some 
such equivocal distinction ! 

One man finds a sight in whatever he sets his eyes 
on; he lives in a marvellous, ever-changing, never- 
ending exhibition, though he hardly ever ‘ goes to see’ 
anything at all. Another, who ‘goes to see’ every- 
thing, and is _—o sight-hunter, is ill instructed, 
and w The one on food, 

er spoils his digestion by a perpetual diet of 
sauce. Indeed, the charm of a sight, as a sight, is its 
stimulating effect on the curiosity nerves; until at 
last a man loses the power of application and research, 
and can perceive only that which is piquant or 


A ‘sight,’ moreover, must be definite and limited. 
No mere visitor can see London: it takes a sojourn 
and much patient study to comprehend that; so 
much has to be accumulated in the mind. So many 
regiments have to be marched into the field of view, 
that the mere preparation for the sight occupies years, 


round | ing 


carried many volunteers together f 
field-day. Pn were four bands in the train, 
persed in different carriages, 
selves thirsty by playing n 
—th on Ee landed from Asia, was also i 
same train, medalled, mahogany-coloured, with brown 
beards burned yellow. They shewed another phase of 
our mili strength than the trim saucy volunteers, 
ae and plumed ; not but what—being one myself— 

am sure that these last would fight. it to return. 
London is as vast as the British army ; you cannot 
see it in three weeks. 


ensington 
pair of boots are standing somewhere 
soiled with yesterday’s mud, varied in i 


size, 
and age, but all void. Some twenty million toes 
are more or less pointing towards the zenith. But 
London is now a city of dreams. London asleep 
is a sight well worth seeing. It is curious, though, 


But | to traverse much of it, as may be done, even when 


what is ‘a sight?’ Do we not understand by it some- 
ing which attracts attention, either per se or per 
advertisement? It must continue, however, to attract. 
If deceptive, it must continue to deceive, like the 
ing- The public have no objection to be 
taken in, provided you do it well. A sight must 
interest, attract, or perplex; at least have the 
credit of interesting, attracting, or perplexing others. 


it is awake, in iy pe wi solitude. Some time 
ago, I walked from London Bridge to Hungerford 
Bridge at about seven o’clock in the evening without 
m above a score ns, except when crossing 
the arteries leading to the bridges. is a series 
of streets on the other side of the water close to the 
a huge warehouses ; these streets 
are with wagons, and noisy with rough 
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| unnatural. 
a | | 
: | | 18 mm 1 an education. ere 18 nothing very strik- 
f in London ; it disappoints the visitor at first, then a 
- stupifies him. He is choked, when the real 
, wonders of the place begin to present themselves in | 
i crowded confusion to his mind. Regent Street and | 
4 the exhibitions are no more London, than a Lifeguards- 
a. man is the British army. To review our army, we | 
oo need a map of the world. I saw two extreme samples | 
a brought together the other day. The train I chanced 
| 
4 : There are accounts of it by daylight, gaslight, 
4 moonlight, much to see at either time; but ander 
phase is still more strange—London by 
eS | up at last by lazy Roman excavators, to | early morning light, say at three o’clock in summer. 
i hanged forum, and find a price once more ?| It is quite light, and empty. A gorilla might — 
4 The catalogue will tell you who sent it here ; at what himself at the free ao at the Oxfo 
wt auction it was knocked down again—going! going! | Street Circus unnoticed. Cats and rare policemen 
; gone. Ay, that is the burden of the story it has | represent traffic. Rooks caw over Regent Street, as aa 
i witnessed ever since it fell a shapeless, senseless 
4q block from the quarry, and was hoisted into the 
ql mason’s cart by navvies who swore in Latin. 
: ace. Sights! e eye, we are well told, sees what it | 
4 brings with it the power of seeing. | 
The undertaker appreciates the mummies. 
4 | 
| 
4 | 
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those conscientiously representative courts. What 
hodge-podge of history they must have cocked. in 


ineveh, and Pompeii 

ing the same bun. What wonder 

e observant member of the Mechanics’ Insti- 

tute confounds them al , and pictures to him- 
self Sennacherib, in the Palace, sitting on a 
. | door-mat inscribed cave canem. 
One of the sights of London is the sunset. I am 
serious. It shews there as it could shew in no town 
with a smaller canopy of smoke and blacks. The 
natural western tints combine with them wonderfully 
at times. I have seen the wildest brown and red 
effects in the sky looking up Oxford Street towards 
the Marble Arch, when the wind is in the east, and 
sweeps the carbon of a thousand fires towards the 


sun. 
But then 
not so the 


count 

talking = London ; you can’t see it. Be content 
and wearied with panoramas and museums. I don’t 
refer to the regular season visitors, who have a house | so a late fire-king of Cremorne. He failed too, 
some time ago was 3 dying pauper in St James's 
Workhouse, Poland Street. It is quite true ; I gave 
Mrs Phaeton half-a-crown myself, and a recommenda- 
~~ tion to the House of Charity, Rose Street, Soho. 

ings fora month; who| But we sat down to talk of sights, and I have told 
i i i you of nothing new to be seen, nor indeed of the best 
way to find and see what is established and old, 
though you may not have set eyes on it yourself. 
But about those monkeys ; why does not some enter- | Have you no however? Is there not Timbs’s 
rising Barnum exhibit a gamete, I mean. | Curiosities of a notable book, fat, and stuffed 
There are convertible Irish labourers on strike who | with the wonders of the town? Can you not find in 
would do well—long-armed, bandy-legged, gar cyet. these where to go to, and what to see? Are there no 
with awful mouths, and unlimited capabilities of | printed es to look at, and look with? Have 
howling. You would only have to soak one in| you visited the Museum of the College of Surgeons? 
strong gum-water, and then roll him in plenty of | any doctor can give you an order. Have you 
loose hair. The result, if not a gorilla, would at | witnessed an operation in one of our itals? 
least be ‘a sight.’ ladstone 


l 
1 


Then you are lazy, 
blind, indifferent, and don’t deserve the pains I 
have taken with you. Not but what I daresay you 
would find something to criticise in either of the 
several sights I have Even Mr Gladstone 
has a trick of slapping his on the table at the end 
of a telling sentence, so loudly as often to blot out the 
— hanged, though I in 
never saw @ man once came 
un y for a mili execution in a i 
before I meta Ot 


le hurrying along, and, pushing myself into the 
of a wall, where, Humpty-Dumpty like, I sat 
saw ‘all the king’s horses and all the king’s’men’ 
thered together in three sides of a square below me. 
nen it all about? Presently a little soldier, 
with a white cloth over his eyes, a priest whisper- 
the Parents’ Assistant, never i me much when os eS oe, Cee out and formed the fourth 
achild, They must have been a tedious trio, and I | side of the square. They both knelt down; then the 
It is | priest rose, and covering his face with his hands, 
caught a scramble, and to suffer a ip- | quickly up to the man, sti ing in his gra - 
tion of the various artificial grames, when your ony coat and white cloth. They were eo close that the 
wish in life is to tumble on a haycock. Let me laugh barrels of their muskets converged towards him like 
till I cry without being reminded that tears are the ribs of a fan. It was all over in a second. He 
sign of grief as well. I know that, Mr Tutor; indeed | was put into a mili n, and they strewed sand 
I am inclined to think that the tears of childhood are | over the place where he fell ; but the dogs still sniffed 
about it after the crowd had di 

Hospitals are sights. One of the 

isi the Orthopedic. 


Grimm’s stories ; they are stories, and nothing more. 
Who would like to bear a lecture on digestion after « 


good dinner ? 
Talking of instructive si I wonder what the 
majority of visitors to the Palace get out of 


labour but silent as midnight 
after six 0’ As I passed along between the 
locked storehouses, I could still any Is perplexing even W an educa’ 
day, and that the stream of life was then flowin 
mg the Strand. About —— St Clemen 
am speaking of my side, Surrey side o: 
y had set a trap for sparrows in the middl 
adway, and was watching it round a corner 
ight have hung himself unhindered from on j 
y gibbet-like cranes which, with their gree 
pick up bales all day long, and swing 
7 ays high in air. 
Wapping with its e . more 
fotos that of the casinos in the West. Sallo 
burned nut brown by tropical suns, just landed, an 
squandering with eager haste, and cosmopolitan dis- 
regard of — opinion in Wapping, the accumulated | | people can see the sun almost anywhere; 
health and passions of a tedious voyage. But, my fireworks of Cremorne, which are much 
4 
\| 
i] sa c 4 ecide how far the benefits | Have you witnessed an execution? Have you watch 
pleasures of sight-seeing. delai ery an 
\} tion; both, I suppose, may said to have failed. 
Perhaps there is more benefit to be derived from un- 
| mixed bond fide pleasure than some of our anxious 
pastors and masters would allow. Lessons are all ; 
demned to hear explanations of the things they are } 
taken to enjoy upon a holiday. I see them now in 
the old dreary chemical Polytechnic, wearily hanging 
| 
| 
| ~ ents are sick un eath ; you see not only pain, 
Orthopedic are generally enough in 
on ont performed directly after 
they enter the institution, the worst is past with the 


i recovery 
impossible in ordinary sickness. When we have been 
ill, we often forget how bad we were ; a 
the presi, fe faintness of to-day with the progress 
r longer Gin 
beyond the last, as if it 

| 


Thole the tade 
now sad then wave rune 
in. We 


at its full height ; but the patients of the Orthopedic 

* How are you ing on?’ I asked of a girl who 
was hobbling across the room with crooked 
feet. for mon and was 
much e i was ro ev 
day. ‘Well, you are hopeful,’ I T thonght added 
aloud : ‘But you are very lame yet.’ 

but see what I was!’ 
prepared d'to have realied by ‘he paling plaster 

to have it r a 
of- model of her legs from endte her 
«See what I was,’ she 
sai 


. Then there was a general exhibition of — 
and I found each one had an infallible pee 


"Poor things they looked on the casts made when 
ther the hospital as George Stephenson 
- at the model of an old stage-coach. 


pleasant sight, high sts You 


ster overwhelm: ith a consciousness of cleanliness 
and ventilation. itn must be depressing, too, for sick to 
see sick; moreover, in my humble opinion, hospital 
walls are too white and staring ; I should like to see 
more colour, and less rigid uniformity of arrange- 
ment. But still, even as opportunities for the gaining 
of experience by young surgeons, which they 
ee as much as anythin pea the hospitals of of 
ndon are sights well wo to see; and 
at least, you may learn from ~~ to God for 
your own bedroom, where you sleep in private pense, 


AN AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 


A FEw weeks ago, as we were an account of 
one of those numerous meetings at which in autumn- 
time our jovial farmers are wont to enjoy themselves, 
and which supply Punch with themes for many a jest, 
the question all at once occurred to us: How do our 
transatlantic cousins—a little more than kin and less 
than kind—manage these things in America? Have 
they, for example, ploug across a prairie 
ploughs of ten shares, drawn by wild bisons? 
Have they cattle-shows, prizes for enormous goose- 
-berries, and medals for industrious labourers a hundred 
years ‘old, with families of five-and-twenty, brought 
up paw assistance from the parish? Above all, 
-have they after-dinner agricultural harangues as full 
of self-laudation, bunkum, and brag, as American dis- 
courses usually are, from a pot-house debate to the 
‘President’ 8 
selves. Let us consider the ‘ Report of the Committee 
les, and Agricultural 


it is now more than 


with the 


interests of horti- 
wishes for, &c.,&c. ‘As a PRooF of the unwearied 


value 

'y three 

three thousand 

owever, there is more to follow, for ‘ your 

Sao? exclaims, in a fine burst of ca ‘Nor 
18 THIS ALL!’ We naturally wonder what subli 

achievement or cent guerdon is next to be 

brought to our notice, but are considerably disap. 

pointed to find, without any more capitals, or even 

Italics, the following prosaic statement: ‘Its services 

to the agriculturists are freely admitted from Maine 

& observations of no 

particular moment, the —— quits his congratula- 

tory tone for an apologetic sty’ 
‘With much regret, your 

when it came to regret, ‘your chairman’ nau i it 

best to share his sorrow with sympathising colleagues) 

‘must here remark, her until within the last few 


Now, we should ‘be the last to 
by which indeed the world is fed; but we a me 
t, unless statistics are wholly false, the profession 
of a ploughman does not in these days confer ~ 3 
thing like so much ‘riches, honour, and 
many other occupations which might be named. But 
listen to ‘ your committee.’ 
‘The earliest records of history, however, establish 
the pad ogee ge that terra-culture’ (we trust our lan- 
at once enriched with this truly classi- 
a compound) ‘has excited the sweetest and loftiest 
strains of the poet; that it has engaged the attention 
— t and good ; and that the most profound 
phers have deemed it a as of importance.’ 


stop broad assertion, we 
must te way the ‘ 


\Breat 

and the good,’ and the ‘ profound ers,’ ever 
made any profit out of ture, which 
is the real point at issue. Unfortunately, ‘your commit- 
tee ’ does not appear to have been composed of practical 
men ; for instead of telling us a little about the price 
of com, the number of sacks to an acre, and s0 
forth, the committee flies off at a tangent to a most 
extraordinary distance—in fact, to no less a place than 
the garden of Eden. ‘Each order of religion has its 
of its heaven and its and what 
of gardens 

The of the tradition for the use 


of man ; that of the Eastern one alee 
edan paradise 


d out to the poe in a future state. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon’—whose authority we 

be conclusive on the point— 

pb. paradise was situated in their country ; 

p< wl informs us that they point out the tree 

which bore the forbidden fruit, the Divi Lander, or 
tabernemontana i 


shape gies he of 

It 1 now 

e reco 

to committees of the House of Commons ; the inser- 

tion of similar allusions would greatly enliven the 

proverbial dulness of blue-books. After another little 


zeal of ‘its members,’ &c., ‘the following enumeration 


|| 


ma) 


ereasyrsse 
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majority. They are almost all getting better; more- | of premiums is respectfully submitted by your chair. 
a on : Silver cups, 190; gold medals, 30; silver 
, 150; and horticultural books, 
; diplomas, 250.’ 
Jertainly, the were not niggardly in their 
‘ tribution of prizes; but these do not appear to have 
- the distance we have traversed since the sickness was i 

¥ many parents considered a degrading pursuit. From 

f fallacious views, they have looked upon the handling 

of the plough, the spade, and the rake, as not so oe 
likely to confer riches, honour, and dignity as some 

| | 

| 

| 

i | | 

i | | 

= 
| obs 

imp 
4 me! 
go 
(per 
4 mo! 

way 
q of t 
skil 
| of t 
por 
4 and Dairy Productions,’ albeit i 
iy ten years old. 

After a few sentences beginnin| 

fi presenting this report of the eigh 

3 the American Institute, ‘your chairman | 

4 his.first flourish. ‘To every mind imbt 

i ; . irit of patriotism, the contemplation of WHAT HAS 

at or ‘your chairman,’ or both, get hopelessly muddled 

' Po up with the Egyptians, Sir Isaac Newton, King 


rigin 
impress us very favourably with the American 
for such researches. ‘The origin of the art of 
i i It does not 
or 


success. ‘ browsing of a goat 
Ge Vien, on 
rose-tree, gave the first of i 
We are next informed that ‘: 


enough biblical and classical allusions already, 
‘your committee’ hark back to Tarquinius Super- 
bus, 534 B.c. (pray observe the date), whose 
are ens 0 us, si on the - 
tory of eg in the Bay of N 4 at the 
Roman gardeners were about from legendary era 
of Tarquin to the times of the conqueror of Mith- 
ridates, does not appear; but to make amends for 
this omission, we learn that ‘ Nero, it is related, spent 
upwards of thirty thousand (one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars) in the purchase of roses to 
strew the floor and decorate the walls, on occasion 
of a supper.’ Observe the care with which the 
thirty thousand pounds are converted into dollars, in 


-order that the American mind may be deeply 


impressed with the monetary value of roses. 
After stating that the commercial men of Holland, 


of 
Constantino 


the 


swarming millions. 
a ae intensity of feeling, in such a calami- 


ain. 


cents were expended by the American Institute 
at their seventeenth annual fair. The amount actually 
received at the door of Niblo’s Garden was 9678 
dollars, which would pay for the entrance of 38,712 
persons. To this number must be added those who, 
either by right or by courtesy, were admitted free, 
to wit,’ &c. ‘ And to these must likewise be added the 
very large number who gain admittance by the transfer 
or loan of tickets, and other deceptive modes.’ 
Considering that the tickets were only a shilling 
each, these patriotic admirers of agriculture cannot 
have been in very flourishing circumstances; and 
besides, we can scarcely see that their was 
a subject of congratulation, or well 
silence the tongues of gainsayers,’ unless, indeed, the 
success of an American Institution depends upon its 
being patronised by people too dishonest or too ’cute 
to pay. It seems, however, that the Institution must 
have had plenty of fraud to contend with, for the 
report : ‘Your chairman is here led to 
remark, that many thoughtless (?) individuals have, 
on former anniversaries, gained admittance by pre- 
senting articles which were unworthy of exhibition ; 
thus disparaging the display, and crowding the rooms 
with unprofitable visitors. On the present occasion, 
however, he has deemed it his duty to reject these 
“ unconsidered trifies” ’ (from the inverted commas, we 
imagine this to be a quotation from some American 
, whose fame and works have not yet 
crossed the Atlantic), ‘to the disappointment of many 
a seemingly iotic contributor.’ Could rebuke 
assume a milder form, or display more sympathy for . 
the mishaps of the adventurous patriots in question ? 
Of course, American gallantry must have a word to 
bestow on the fairer half of creation; but we are 
surprised to find that so eloquent an orator is con- 
tented with the following brief allusion to the Yankee 
wearers of crinoline: ‘Have not our florists, by their 
inimitable displays of “nature’s choicest gems,” at- 
tracted to the Horticultural Room thousands of 
“ virtuous wives and beautiful daughters” ’ (Why these 
inverted commas? Does ‘your chairman’ mean to 
insinuate that the wives are virtuous without being 
beautiful, and the daughters beautiful, but not 
virtuous’), ‘the pride and glory of our common- 
wealth? This they deem a distinguished HonovR, 
ing evidence of that pure and refined taste 
befits the female character. 
The italics are our own; but we could never have 
thought it the duty of an agricultural committee to 
collect ‘evidence’ of the ‘pure and refined taste of 
the female character.’ 


We could quote much more, but our is 
limited, so we hasten to the conclusion. ‘ b 
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horticulturists have seen their gardens and their- 
other flowers a ‘rose’ and a ‘lily of the valley’), orchards smiling in all the luxuriance of plenty; the 
rus and Lord m (who are mentioned almost in a managed by wise heads and willing hands, 
breath, as if contemporaries), we arrive at an attempt | diffusing happi at home, and on the wings of 
s EE | commerce whine it abroad. (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) How vitally important, then,’ resumes our 
orator, ‘that EVERY association having for its object 
support o! le, that its progress 
Greeks in the time of Homer or Hesi onward’ (we were not aware that progress could be | 
communicated to the natives of Peru in any other direction), ‘ unchecked by the malignity 
pokey Sy. Ge Spenients” From H of purblind meddlers, ever ready to dip their pens in 
Spanish conquest of Peru is rather a | gal.’ It is truly distressing to think that there 
leaves the area of grafting more dubio should be found any individuals, purblind or not, so 
With regard to the origin of pruning, pe as to throw obstacles in the way of such 
ttended with more | an irable and learned society, particularly when, 
gave the first idea | as the speaker continues, ‘ millions of our fellow-men 
h had set fire to a} in distant lands will be rescued from the pangs of 
he rose.’ starvation by the successful results of scientific 
horticultural skill | agriculture in the United States.’ This ought to be 
of the Greeks appears from their writers on geoponics | sufficient; but, by way of clenching his argument, 
to have been considerable ’—a statement which, as it | ‘your chairman’ adds: ‘To silence the tongues of 
is somewhat vague, and leads to age Tage yeren. gainsayers, it may here be observed, that 7246 dollars 
we presume was uttered merely to * your 
chairman’ to parade his knowledge of the word 
‘geoponics.’ In truth, a useless display of learning 
rvades this report throughout, for, as if we had not 
| | 
in the thirteenth century, were among the most |} 
eminent and wealt ts, and probably 
imported bulbs from le to ornament their | } 
gardens, ‘your chairman es some uninteresting | 
plunges head-foremost into the id sea of 
uence. 
Pas speculation may enrich the merchant, 
imperishable renown may be conferred on the achieve- 
ments of genius, and nations gain the pinnacle of 
glory —- valour. All this, however, is but the 
“bubble reputation,’ which sinks into the shade’ 
(perhaps ‘ your chairman” was anxious to avoid com- 
— about a bubble floating or —— > the 
ine, so he put his in the shade, and sunk it, by 
way of variety) ‘ when contrasted with the operations 
ytd wae guided by the diligent farmer and the 
skill of the on seeal (who, I suppose, take a handle 
of the pl apiece ?), ‘ in producing the sustenance 
indipensal to human existence. In one 
portion of earth, the labours of the husbandman 
may be destroyed by mildew, storm, and tempest, 
be regarded! Unhappily, at this moment, Europe 
presents such a ! 
to America she casts her imploring eyes, craves ‘ 
of our abundance. Thanks to an overruling Provi- 
hardy and i ious farmers have ploughed deep, 
and reaped prosperity in every furrow; our 
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majority. They are almost all getting better; more- 
pa § y are furnished with a test of recovery 
impossible in ordinary sickness. When we have been 
ill, we often forget how bad we were ; and measurin 
the passing faintness of to-day with the progress 
yesterday, fancy we linger longer than we should. 
On the whole, the tide of disease may be ebbing ; but 
now and then a wave runs up beyond the last, as if it 
were turning again. We have followed, watching, 
close at the edge of the retreating malady, and forget 
the distance we have traversed since the sickness was 
at its full height ; but the patients of the Orthopedic 
can make no such mistake. 

‘How are you getting on?’ I asked of a girl who 
was hobbling across the room with ban crooked 
feet. She said she had been in for months, and was 
much benefited, and, indeed, was improving every 
day. ‘Well, you are hopeful,’ I thought ; added 
aloud : ‘But you are very lame yet.’ 

* Ah, sir!’ she replied, ‘ but see what I was!’ 

This being a common form of speech, I was not 
—— to have it realised by her pulling a r- 
of-Paris model of her legs from under her to 
which her own were graceful. ‘See what I was,’ she 
said. 

. Then there was a general exhibition of legs (plaster), 
within reach. 

Poor Lome. gi they looked on the casts made when 
they ente the hospital as George Stephenson 
ms at the model of an old stage-coach. 


don’t think a hospital, though, rag a 
pleasant sight, hi deservedly is. Yen 
are overwhelmed with a consciousness of cleanliness 
and ventilation. It must be depressing, too, for sick to 
see sick; moreover, in my humble opinion, hospital 
walls are too white and staring ; I should like to see 
more colour, and less rigid uniformity of - 
ment. But still, even as opportunities for the gaining 


uite as much as anything else, the hospitals of 
are sights well wo' going to see; and 
at least, you may learn from them to thank God for 
your own where you sleep in private peace. 


AN AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ADDRESS. 


A Few weeks ago, as we were ing an account of 
one of those numerous meetings at which in autumn- 
time our jovial farmers are wont to enjoy themselves, 
and which supply Punch with themes for many a jest, 
the question all at once to us: How do our 
transatlantic cousins—a little more than kin and less 
than kind— these things in America? Have 
for example, ploughing-matches across a prairie 
with ploughs of ten shares, drawn by wild bisons? 
Have they cattle-shows, prizes for enormous goose- 
-berries, and medals for industrious labourers a hundred 
-years ‘old, with families of five-and-twenty, brought 
up without assistance from the parish? Above all, 
have they after-dinner agricultural harangues as full 
of self-laudation, bunkum, and brag, as American dis- 
courses usually are, from a pot-house debate to the 
president’s ? 

- Let us look across the Atlantic, and see for our- 
selves. Let us consider the ‘ Report of the Committee 
on Flowers, Fruits, and Vegetables, and Agricultural 
and Dairy Productions,’ albeit it is now more than 


years 

After a few sentences beginning mildly with, ‘In 
presenting this report of the eighteenth annual fair of 
the American Institute,’ ‘ your chairman’ in for 
his.first flourish. ‘To every mind imbued with the 
spirit of patriotism, the contemplation of WHAT HAS 
BEEN DONE by this Institute for the interests of horti- 
culture,’ &c.,‘must prompt the most ardent and sincere 
wishes for, &c., &c. 


of experience by young surgeons, which they are, | guage 


of premiums is respectfully submitted by your chair. 
man: Silver cups, 130; gold medals, 30; silver 
medals, 150; i 


and horticultural -books, 
450; diplomas, 250.’ 


Certainly, the society were not niggardly in their 
distribution of prizes; these do not appear to have 
been overwhelmingly costly, since the av value 
of cups, medals, books, and diplomas is only three 
dollars apiece, the total sum being three thousand 
dollars. owever, there is more to follow, for ‘ your 
chairman’ exclaims, in a fine burst of capitals, ‘ Nor 
IS THIS ALL!’ We naturally wonder what sublime 
achievement or magnificent guerdon is next to be 
brought to our notice, but are considerably disap- 
inted to find, without any more capitals, or even 
Italics, the following prosaic statement: ‘Its services 
to the agriculturists are freely admitted from Maine 
to Georgia.’ After a few more observations of no 
particular moment, the speaker quits his congratula- 
tory tone for an apologetic style. 

‘ With much regret, your committee’ (a tly, 
when it came to regret, ‘your chairman’ thought it 
best to share his sorrow with a 
‘must here remark, that until within the last few 
years the art of uae mg hes earth has been by 
many parents considered a grading pursuit. 
fallacious views, they have looked upon the handling 
of the plough, the spade, and the rake, as not so 
likely to confer riches, honour, and dignity as some 
other occupations.’ 

Now, we should be the last to di agriculture, 
by which indeed the world is fed ; but we much fear 
that, unless statistics are wholly false, the profession 
of a ploughman does not in these days confer any- 
thing like so much ‘riches, honour, and dignity’ as 
many other occupations which might be named. But 
listen to ‘ your committee.’ 

‘The earliest records of history, however, establish 
the pag that terra-culture’ (we trust our lan- 

will be at once enriched with this truly classi- 

cal compound) ‘has excited the sweetest and loftiest 
strains of the poet; that it has engaged the attention 
of the t and good; and that the most profound 
=< ers have deemed it a study of importance.’ 
ithout stopping to dispute this broad assertion, we 
must venture to doubt w her Ph wad the ‘ great 
and the good,’ and the ‘profound philosophers,’ ever 
made any marvellous profit out of terra-culture, which 
is the real point at issue. Unfortunately, ‘your commit- 
tee’ does not appear to have been composed of practical 
men ; for instead of telling us a little about the price 
of corn, the number of sacks to an acre, and so 
forth, the committee flies off at a tangent to a most 
extraordinary distance—in fact, to no less a place than 
the garden of Eden. ‘Each order of religion has its 
system of creation, its heaven and its hell, and what 
more concerns us, each had its system of gardens ‘(!). 
The garden of the Jewish ition is for the use 
of man; that of the Eastern polytheism is appro- 
priated to the ; and the Mohammedan paradise 
is the reward held out to the in a future state. 
The inhabitants of Ceylon’—whose authority we 
suppose must be deemed conclusive on the point— 
| that paradise was situated in their country ; 
and Johnson informs us that they point out the tree 
which bore the forbidden fruit, the Divi Lander, or 
tabernemontana alteanifolia (!) of botanists. The fruit 
of this tree is said to be of t beauty, and the 


off. 
It 18 now poisonous, though said to been excellent 


zeal of its members,’ &c., ‘the following en: 
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iM We recommend the adoption of this style of report re 
to committees of the of the inser- prese 
a tion of similar allusions would greatly enliven the to Ax 
a proverbial dulness of blue-books. After another little <o 
q 4 excursus, in the course of which ‘ your 
il or ‘your chairman,’ or both, get hopelessly muddl 
aq up with the Egyptians, Sir Isaac Newton, King and 
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~ Solomon (whose garden, are told, contained 


we 
other flowers a ‘rose’ and a ‘lily of the valley’), 
Persians, os, hemes v. 2, Matthew xxi. 33, Epicu- 
rus and Lord m (who are mentioned almost in a 
breath, as if contemporaries), we arrive at an attempt 
to investigate the origin of ing, which does not 
impress us very favourably with the American talent 
for such researches. ‘The origin of the art of graft- 
ing as yet remains a secret. It does not appear 
to have been known to the Persians or to the 
Greeks in the time of Homer or Hesiod, and was 
communicated to the natives of Peru and South 
America by the Spani ? From Homer to the 
Spanish conquest of Peru is rather a long leap, and 
leaves the area of grafting more dubious than ever. 
With to the origin of pruning, however, the 
labours of ‘ your committee’ were attended with more 
success. ‘The browsing of a ee the first idea 
of pruning the vine, as ce, which had set fire to a 
rose-tree, gave the first of ing the rose.’ 

We are next informed that ‘ horticultural skill 
of the Greeks appears from their writers on geoponics 
to have been considerable ’—a statement which, as it 
is somewhat vague, and leads to nothing further, 
we presume was uttered merely to allow ‘your 
chairman’ to parade his knowledge of the word 
‘geoponics.’ In truth, a useless display of learning 
— this report throughout, for, as if we had not 

enough biblical and classical allusions already, 


‘your committee’ hark back to Tarquinius Super- 


bus, 534 B.c. (pray observe the date), whose 

‘abounded with flowers.’ ‘Next in order of time 
are the ens of Lucullus, situated on the promon- 
tory of Misenum, in the Bay of Naples.’ at the 


Roman leners were about from the legen era 
of Tarquin to the times of the conqueror of Mith- 
ridates, does not appear; but to make amends for 
this omission, we learn that ‘ Nero, it is related, spent 
upwards of thirty thousand ds (one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars) in the purchase of roses to 
strew the floor and decorate the walls, on occasion 
of a supper.’ Observe the care with which the 
thirty thousand pounds are converted into dollars, in 


-order that the American mind may be deeply 


im’ with the monetary value of roses. 

stating that the commercial men of Holland, 
in the thirteenth century, were among the most 
eminent and wealthy of merchants, and probably 
imported bulbs from to ornament their 
gardens, ‘your chairman’ makes some uninteresting 
observations, and then arriving at his ration, 
plunges head-foremost into the id sea of 


eloquence. 

speculation may enrich the merchant, 
imperishable renown may be conferred on the achieve- 
ments of ius, and nations gain the pinnacle of 
glory by military valour. All this, however, is but the 
“bubble reputation,” which sinks into the shade’ 
(perhaps ‘ your chairman’ was anxious to avoid com- 
monplace about a bubble floating or dancing in the 
mee e, 80 he put his in the shade, and sunk it, by 
of the i e diligent farmer an e 
skill gu gen 


portion of the earth, the labours of the husbandman 
— § be destroyed by mildew, storm, and tempest, 

the horrors of famine threaten s ing millions. 
With what an intensity of feeling, in such a calami- 
tous visitation, would more favoured regions then 


be regarded! Unhappily, at this moment, Europe 
such a Figuratively ing, 


she casts her imploring eyes, craves 
of our abundance. Thanks to an overruling Provi- 
dence, her supplications will not be in vain. Our 
hardy and industrious farmers have ploughed deep, 
and reaped prosperity in every 3 our 


horticulturists have seen their and their- 
orchards 
diffusing happi at h and th a 
ppiness ome, on the wings 
: iting it abroad. (Loud and prolonged 

cheering.) How vitally important, then,’ resumes our 
orator, ‘that EVERY association having for its object 
the — the soil, receive the — 
support o people, t its progress shoul 
onward’ (we were not aware that progress could be 
in any other direction), ‘ unchecked by the malignity 
of purblind meddlers, ever ready to dip their pens in 
gall” It is truly distressing to think that there 
should be found any individuals, purblind or not, so 
es to throw obstacles in the way of such 
an irable and learned society, particularly when, 
as the speaker continues, ‘ millions of our fellow-men 
in distant lands will be rescued from the pangs of 
starvation by the successful results of scientific 
agriculture in the United States.’ This ought to be 
sufficient; but, by way of clenching his argument, 
‘your chairman’ adds: ‘To silence the tongues of 

insayers, it may here be observed, that 7246 dollars 

cents were expended by the American Institute 
at their seventeenth annual fair. The amount actually 
received at the door of Niblo’s Garden was 9678 
‘dollars, which would pay for the entrance of 38,712 
persons. To this number must be added those who, 
either by right or by courtesy, were admitted free, 
to wit,’ &. ‘ And to these must likewise be added the 
very large number who gain admittance by the tranafer 
or loan of tickets, and other deceptive modes.’ 

Considering that the tickets were only a shilling 
each, these patriotic admirers of agriculture cannot 
have been in very flourishing circumstances; and 
besides, we can scarcely see that their presence was 
a subject of congratulation, or well couulated ‘to 
silence the tongues of gainsayers,’ unless, indeed, the 
success of an American Institution depends upon its 
being patronised by people too dishonest or too ’cute 
to pay. It seems, however, that the Institution must 
have had plenty of fraud to contend with, for the 
report proceeds: ‘Your chairman is here led to 
remark, that many thoughtless (?) individuals have, 
on former anniversaries, gained admittance by pre- 
senting articles which were unworthy of exhibition ; 
thus ing the display, and crowding the rooms 
with unprofitable visitors. On the t occasion, 
however, he has deemed it his duty to reject these 
“ unconsidered trifles” ’ (from the inverted commas, we 
imagine this to be a quotation from some American 
SS} , whose fame and works have not yet 
crossed the Atlantic), ‘to the disappointment of many 
a ingly patriotic contributor.’ Could rebuke 
assume a milder form, or display more sympathy for 
the mishaps of the adventurous patriots in question ? 
Of course, American gallantry must have a word to 
bestow on the fairer half of creation; but we are 
surprised to find that so eloquent an orator is con- 
tented with the following brief allusion to the Yankee 
wearers of crinoline: ‘Have not our florists, by their 
inimitable displays of “nature’s choicest gems,” at- 
tracted to the Horticultural Room thousands of 
“ virtuous wives and beautiful daughters” ’ (Why these 
inverted commas? Does ‘your chairman’ mean to 
insinuate that the wives are virtuous without being 
beautiful, and the daughters beautiful, but not 
virtuous ’), ‘the — and glory of our common- 
wealth? This they deem a distinguished HoNoUR, 
and a pleasing evidence of that pure and refined taste 
which elevates and so well befits the female character, 
The italics are our own; but we could never have 
thought it the duty of an agricultural committee to 
collect ‘evidence’ of the ‘pure and refined taste of 
the female character.’ 


We could quote much more, but our is 
limited, so we hasten to the conclusion. ‘Finally, 
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that 
encouraging improved methods of culture, may be 
truly designated the “collective wisdom” of the 
Republic, is the only apology your chairman has to 
present re 
We say that if ‘ 
sample of the collective wisdom of the Republic, we 
not be astonished at any amount of folly which 
may be displayed by the less instructed portion of the 
community ; and we hope, that after receiving the 
chastisement we are com however unwillingly, 
to inflict, the Americans will set to work in good 
earnest to convert their swords into 3 
and endeavour to produce agricultural reports char- 
acterised by more modesty, less aT ga fewer 
unnecessary allusions to the garden of 


MISHAPS AT THE POST-OFFICE 


A RECENT panic in Lombard Street, concerning the 
fate of five hundred bankers’ parcels which came 
to tempo grief at St Martin’s-le-Grand, sug- 
gests to us the collecting of a budget of oddities and 
mishaps connected with the Post and its gigantic 
system of —- The incident adverted to 
ber last. On one particular day, 
all the bankers in and around Lombard Street were 
terrified by the non-arrival of letters from the 
country, containing bills, notes, drafts, and other 
monetary paper of vast value. Messages to the chief 
sage oa and telegrams to the — alike failed 
to elicit satisfactory responses; until at in 
a basket under a table at the General Post ofticn 
were found the precious documents. No ery 
was apparent ; only inadvertency: a basket Me, wed 
—— out of sight, and forgotten. It was a mishap, 
ut one that will doubtless serve as a lesson for the 
ture. 


Among the incidents connected with the postal 
system, which have given the greatest trouble 
and annoyance to the authorities relate to the non- 
delivery of letters. If A B writes to C D, and posts 
the letter, the Postmaster-general is accountable for 
its safe delivery, and is required to investigate the 
cause of any mishap. In some distressing cases, 

-carriers have been found guilty of purloining ; 
in others, robbery has been committed by persons 
unconnected with the Post-office. In others, again, 
vexing though not ing delays have occurred 
at some or r of the offices. But many of the cases 
which have had to be investigated have resulted in 
—_ after great trouble to the authorities, of absurd 

lunders committed by the senders and receivers of 
letters. The Annual Reports of the Postmaster- 
general are full of curiosities of this kind. A gentle- 
man at Westmeath complained that a letter con- 
taining notes and bills for L.400 had not been duly 
delivered ; after a world of trouble and anxiety to 
the Westmeath postmaster, the letter was found 
safe in a drawer belonging to the person to whom 
it was sent. A gentleman made complaint that a 
certain letter nol ont been delivered to him; on 
investigation, it was found in his letter-box, which 
had not been looked into for several days. A 
firm ought to have received a letter containing half 
of a L.10 note, and remonstrated at the non-delivery ; 
it was found that one of the partners had received it, 
locked it in his drawer, and forgotten all about it. A 
— complained that several of his letters were not 
‘orthcoming ; the letter-box at his door, on being 
examined, was found to be defective; fifteen letters 
were jammed between the box and door, where some 
of them had been quietly reposing as much as nine 
td A clerk dec that he had posted a certain 

, concerning which anxious inquiries were made ; 


committee’ are a} i 


= 
> 


once delivered at the counter of a music-shop; it 
became loosely entangled with a roll of music by a 
customer, then dropped in the street, then picked up 
by another person, and finally posted a second time. 

the of this kind we will narrate 
in the language of the Post-office authorities them- 
selves. ‘ ter in Scotland accidentally dis- 
covered a boy opening a letter which he had been sent 
to post, and taking from it a draft. It did not, how- 
ever, appear that the boy had any dishonest intention ; 
but his fancy had been attracted by an engraving on 
the draft, which he thought would be a pretty book- 
mark for one of his school-books. When the Earl of 
a was Postmaster-general in 1860, he gave the 
following as a proof that, in the estimation of some 
people, ‘ vital importance’ is valued at ae 
than five shillings. ‘A gentleman called at the Post- 
office respecting a letter which he had posted, declaring 
that it was of “ vital importance” that his application 
should be granted. He was told that such an applica- 
tion involved much trouble and a great departure from 
the ordinary rules ; but that, under the special circum- 
stances, it would be granted on his paying the clerk 
who would have to make the examination a any 
of five shillings. No sooner, however, was thi 
dition named, than the “vital importance” at once 
disappeared ; and the applicant found other means of 
‘ight extend the of 

e might exam non- 

blunders on the part 
of the writer or the receiver; but the above, and 
some instances given in a former article (Chambers’s 
Journal, No. 298, ‘A Leaf from a Blue Book’), will 
suffice. 


are treated by him. He dives hither and thither ; 
and if he finds, among a million of persons, that more 
than half of them adopt a certain course under given 
circumstances, he traces therein a kind of general 
law, which , he thinks, be applicable to future 
generations =e similar circumstances. Leaving 
the learned critics to fight their battle with him 
on the more serious of the subject, we may 
remark that the Post-office affords some justification 
to his reasoning in other ways. ‘How stupid!’ we 
exclaim, when we hear of a putting a letter 
into the post unsealed, unwafered, ungummed ; but 
it is not a stupid inquiry to make, how far there is 
any uniformity in the number of such stupid persons 
every year. Now the Postmaster-general is in a 
position to tell us that this uniformity is so remark- 
able as to have attracted the a of him ay 
predecessors. The ion 0! ess e thi 
ear is almost exactly same as last, and the heed- 
lessness is shewn almost exactly in the same fashion. 
If at any time during the year 1861, the Postmaster- 
been asked how many letters will be 
posted unsealed in 1862, how many misdirected, how 
many without direction at all, and how many news- 
papers will slip out of their wrappers in the course of 
their postal travels—he would have been able to 
answer with a degree of assured confidence, quite 
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the conviction that the pute of plantas: he was requested to take his oath to this fact; while 
\% culture, and floriculture are of vital importance to | considering whether to do so, he happened to put 
Pr! his hand into a pocket, where he found the letter 
ih —unposted. A letter containing the halves of two 
L.10 notes was not delivered at the proper time ; it 
a had been dropped in the street, picked up by some 
if < | honest person, and, after a time, transferred to 
# the rightful owner. A cheque for L.12, enclosed 
a letter, disappeared in a mysterious way ; post- 
# | masters and letter-carriers were set to work, and 
| after a time it was found that the cheque had been 
eq 
| innocently sold, with other scraps of paper, to a 
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inexplicable to persons unaccustomed to the study 
of uniformities in human conduct. Why are two 
million letters returned to their writers every year, 
from failure in the attempts to deliver them? Because 
they are mis-sent, or misdirected, or some other mis- 

occurs. But why should the number be two 

ions? This is just a question that the Postmaster- 
general could not answer ; he only knows that such 
is the case. Out of five hun and fifty million 
letters that through the post in 1860, about 
two millions (in round numbers), were returned to the 
writers ; and this ratio does not differ much from 
year to year: or rather—and this is a singular 
exemplification of the same law of uniformity—the 
ratio does lessen, principally on account of increased 
activity at the Post-office in ferreting out blunders ; 
but so gradually, that a very close guess 
could be made at the probable number of such lapses. 
next year. 

Again, ten or twelve thousand letters are posted 
annually without any address, any writing whatever, 
on the covers: this is sheer forgetfulness, p Ser the 
power of the Post-office to cure; and it is found 
that .the ratio of such examples of forgetfulness, 
to the total number of letters posted, is singularly 
uniform. Again, one newspaper in five thousand slips 
out of its cover in the letter-box or mail-bag; and 
until new methods of fastening are adopted, we may 
confidently expect a similar ratio of mishaps next 
year. At the chief office alone, two hundred letters 
are posted every day unsealed and unfastened, taking 
one day with another, and the ratio deducible from 
this number might be safely relied on for the days 
of the forthcoming . Sixty thousand letters 
refused by dre: in on 

postage not having been prepaid : this is probably 

a number likely to lessen, rather than to remain per- 
manent, because the annoyance of having a letter 
returned for such a reason would serve as a lesson to 
the addresser. More than twenty thousand letters 
now arrive daily at the chief office bearing only the 
name of an addressee, with the simple addition of the 
word ‘London,’ but without any street or house 
being denoted. Every year there are letters contain- 
ing money which can neither be delivered to any 
po Some, nor, for want of an address on the inside, 
be returned to the writers: the money for which 
there is thus no owner is placed to an insurance fund 
for the Post-office clerks. Let us learn from the 
following to make our Queen’s heads ‘stick to their 
letters :’ in 1860, more than fifty thousand postage 
stamps were found in letter-boxes and mail-bags, 
rubbed from their proper places on letters and news- 


pa 
postage up to several shillin at the rate of two- 


ows how much his 


Ask the Postmaster-general, however; he will tell 
that their average weight will be such as to 
ing him about 14d. postage each, if he takes all 
inland letters of all kinds for a whole year: 
and — ieves 
lying on same 
book-post parcels, 
ring him about twopence each 
average, and that they will weigh about 

a quarter ounces each. . 
The system of franking letters, quite unknown to 
the younger generation of the present day, gave rise 
to many odd circumstances in past times. en the 


y | the king 


free of expense. The sovereign, then the royal family, 
then the ministers, then the members of ~~ 
came in for this favour. But more than this. In the 
early half of the last century, members not only 
their own letters, but were allowed to obtain 
the same privilege for an unlimited number of letters 
belonging to other persons. A member had ly 
to write his own name on a letter-cover, or sheet of 
yee See as a letter; any non-member might then 
the letter as he pleased, and insure free trans- 
mission for it. This gave rise to scandalous. frauds. 
Parcels of such covers were given to private friends, 
who kept them at hand as we now keep stamped 
envelopes. Nay, members’ servants were wont to 
beg such parcels from their masters, and then sell 
them. The forgers, too, found it no difficult matter 
to imitate the signatures of members. Although the 
two houses of parliament in those days comprised far 
less than a thousand members, it was computed that 
the revenue was a loser to the extent of upwards of a 
hundred thousand pounds a Pe ag sterling, for many 
successive years about the middle of the last ae 
by the abuse of this privilege. Reforms were 
from time to time—one being, that the whole of the 
writing on the exterior of the letter was required to 
be in hand of the member. The only wholesome 
reform, however, was a radical one—the withdrawal 
of the privilege we ane 
- system. een Victoria, ight, 
the way—all alike now use the 
*Queen’s heads’ for their letters, and hon y 
the ing system was in oom, strangest 
applications were made of it. Men in high 
not scruple to avail themselves of the system 
in a way which would seem to us very mean and 
ay Not only letters, but parcels and boxes, 
ood and clothing, dogs and cows, and even women- 
servants, were franked by post! The reader will 
probably dispense with the supposition that these 
were ail into letter-boxes; nevertheless, they 
were carried free by the postal authorities, in virtue 
of a wide stretch of the franking system. Old records 
of a curious kind are preserved at the head-office, 
illustrative of this matter. One relates to the packet 
service from England to various continental ports, and 
in it are the following items concerning the free con- 
veyance of ‘letters,’ living and dead, obtained by a 
uestionable application of the privilege under notice. 
tome have bea ume called the 
Agents’ Letter-book, dated in and soon after the year 
-examiner at the head- 
office. 


Imprimis.— Fifteen couple of hounds, | goin, 


ig to 
‘Some parcels of clothing for the clothing colone 
my Lord North’s and my Lord Gray’s regiments.’ 
Item.—‘ Two servant-maids going as to my 
Lord Ambassador Methuen.’ J/tem.—‘ Dr Crichton, 
ing with him a cow and divers other necessaries, 
Jtem.—‘ Three suits of cloaths for some nobleman’s 
lady at the court of Portugal.’ Jtem.—‘ A box con- 
taining three pounds of tea, sent as a present by 
Lady Arlington to the Queen-dowager of 
at Lisbon.’ Jtem.—‘ Eleven couple of houndes for 
Major-general Hompesch.’ Item.—‘ A case of knives 
and forks for Mr Stepney, her majesty’s envoy to 
the king of Holland.’ Jtem.—‘One littel parcel of 
lace, to be made use of in clothing Duke Schomberg’s 
regiment.’ Jtem.—‘ Two bales of stockings, for 
use of the ambassador of the king of Portugal.’ Item. 
—‘ A box of medicines for my Lord Galway in Portu- 
’ Ttem.—‘ A deal case with four flitches of bacon 
or Mr Pusinaionn of Rotterdam.’ 
It may be fair enough, perhaps, to a cer- 


and Holland; but it is im a ee 


tain facilities to members of the embassies to Po: 
the ‘hounds,’ and the ‘lady’s cloathing, "a 


it 
a 
up 
e. 
rate 
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lis- 
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ow- 
on; 
on 
ok- 
l of 
the 
me 
less 
‘ing 
ica- 
rom. 
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lity 
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\on- 
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er ; 
ore 
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eral 
ure 
him neighbours’ letters are likely to weigh; nor could | 
nay any commercial firm say what would be the average 
tion weight of their letters for the next twelve months, | 
we 
tter 
but 
e is 
ons 
na 
ark- 
his 
this 
2ed- 
ion. 
ter- 
_ be 
how postage-rates were very high, the receivers naturally | 
wS- availed themselves of every fair means for lessening 
e of the burden ; and as ‘ privileges’ were more in fashion | 
to then than now in high places, the | 
uite to have : 
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‘knives and forks,’ and the ‘stockings,’ and the 
‘ flitches of bacon,’ were rather un examples 
There is one oddity Ww £ 
and his assistants have not yet been able to explain or 
unravel—the collecting of used or obliterated postage 
stamps. Advertisements occasionally appear in news- 
papers to the effect that a certain number of such 
stamps would purchase admission for a child into 


some school, orphan asylum, or charitable institution ; 

ing that the General Post-office will give L.30 
per mi for such stamps. Whether these doings 


are a mere joke, or a result of ignorance, or a fraudu- 


lent for something that does not appear on the 


THE LAST OF THE CONDES. 


Lovis Henry Josern Bourson, Duke of Bourbon 
and Prince de Condé, was born April 13, 1756, only 
son of Louis Joseph, Prince de Condé, and descendant, 
in the direct line, of the illustrious Condé, the greatest 
military genius of the seventeenth century. He was 
educated for the army ; but not relishing the restricted 
life of an academy, he ran away from his teachers, 
and for some time played the knight-truant. At the 


early age of fifteen, he fell in love with the Princess 7 


Louise of Orleans, whose hand, however, was refused 
to him by her father. The princess was sent, for 
greater security, to a monastery ; but her young lover, 
nothing daunted, scaled the walls of the sacred retreat, 
and leading away his bride, married her secretly. 
The union was not happy. The princess, soon after her 
marriage, entered into various intrigues, one of which 
led the young husband into a duel with the Count 
@ Artois, afterwards King Charles X. The provocation 
occurred at a bal masqué in the palace of the Tuileries. 
The count, having a lady on his arm, was followed by 
the princess, who, from motives of jealousy, seized his 
hand, attempting to speak tohim. Not knowing his 
interlocutor, the count in his turn grasped the mask 
of his fair follower, who, suddenly turning round, 
broke the strings, and thus was exposed to the gaze 
of the whole assembly. A challenge from the Prince 
de Condé to the Count d’Artois was the immediate 


princess. 
On the breaking out of the first civil disturbances 
in Paris, the prince quitted France, in July 1789, and 


few ‘ whiffs of grape-shot,’ he forthwith set to organise 
a small army of emigrants, the command of which 
was taken by his father. He himself prepared to lead 
the cavalry ; while his son, the Duke d’Enghien, only 


grandfather had to leave the 
seek safety in flight. The 
to England, his father to 


de 
Russia, and the young Duke d’Enghien to Ettenheim, | i 


in the duchy of Baden, to make love to the fair 
Princess of Rohan-Rochefort, and to meet a miserable 
end in the ditch of the fortress of Vincennes. 


The news of the assassination of his only son was a | ; 


his race was distinguished, he now again rushed into 
excitement, seeking solace for his troubles in the 
pleasures and dissipations of town. At the greenroom 
of Covent Garden he met Sophia Dawes, the daughter 
of a fisherman of the Isle of Wight, a woman of great 
natural tact and of masculine strength of mind, who 
to the charms of beauty united those of singular con- 
versational powers. A wealthy foreigner, who for a 
time contemplated making her his wife, had placed 
her for several years at one of the first academies of 
the metropolis, where she succeeded in mastering 
many accomplishments. These advantages, assisted 
by an exquisite natural grace, soon made her the 
centre of a host of admirers. She lived in sumptuous 
style at Turnham Green, following the profession of 
the stage more for her own amusement than for the 
sake of the salary. The Prince de Condé had no 
sooner made the acquaintance of Sophia Dawes than 
he became violently examoured of her. Laying his 
whole wealth at her feet, he entreated her to put 
herself under his protection. She consented, but 
under the condition, that her position should not be 
made public. 

In the suite of the Prince de Condé was a brave 


her, intended to take 
her back to France, circumstances it it. 
The romance had its effect on the head heart of 
the im ive Frenchman ; he offered his hand to the 
fair lady, and at the end of a few weeks Sophia Dawes 


possessions 
dignities, with many additional honours and pensions. 
The Baroness de Feuchéres, not choosing to continue 


The noble mansions and 
the residence of the ily of Montmorency, 


i Vv. 


56 
| 
| 
4 
{ 
| 
| 
q | 
4 
Bea ily, but in greatly reduced circumstances, who had | 
4 thank the prince from being saved from misery ! 
_ |} and almost starvation in a foreign country. On this 
i young nobleman Sophia Dawes set her eyes, and hav- | 
, ing made his acquaintance, told him a romantic tale, | 
HH to the effect that she was the illegitimate daughter | 
bp of the prince by an English lady, and that her father | 
ie me the oness de Feuchéres. Immediately 
ot after, occurred the overthrow of Napoleon, and the 
gl restoration of the Bourbons, followed by the reinstal- 
+ | 
her husband, informing him she was the 
oe ‘friend’ of the Prince de Condé. He left her in dis- 
i . gust ; but was too much attached to his old benefactor 
7. ay result. The duel took place at the Bois de Boulogne ; to take any steps for separation or public exposure. 
Ag and both parties having been slightly wounded, it had | The prince, after his return to France, led a sort of 
ay no further consequences but a separation of the prince | roving life, but at his father’s death, in 1818, settled 
Bi : down on his magnificent domain of Chantilly, where 
Bet the baroness also soon installed herself. 
once 
were 
issels. Declaring to the Great Condé; the illus- 
iy that the revolutionary fever could be easily cured by a | trous gener: ere spent his latter years, in the 
in society of Racine, Boileau, Bossuet, and other literary 
fe: men of his age. He was also honoured by frequent 
al visits from the king himself, one of which was ren- 
Ta ing of the ill-fated union with Louise of Orleans, | “thusiastic of cooks, who ran we 
bar command. Beaten in all diree. sword, because his master’s dinner was left 
- - by the non-arrival of a basket of fish. ndé’s 
a tions, father, son, and descendants continued here till the revolution of 1789, 
A field of battle, and to when the sans-culottes got possession, and the domain 
=) as sold as public property. The Restoration brought 
iy t again to the family, the head of which im 
lel (and embellished the mansion to a high 
at When it came to be the residence of the prince and 
Madame de Feuchéres, it was considered to: be one of 
q fearful stroke to the Prince de Condé, who had only laid out in 7 
just begun to find calm in the quiet rural retreat of i 
4 Wanstead, Essex. With that impetuosity for which the cld foreat of Chantilly, with its noble 
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his 


cod owning the 
Wels, to make will in her 
favour, leaving her the whole of his landed and 
sonal property. The infatuated old man consen to 
all that was asked of him; but the news of the affair 
ing to the ears of one of the Rohans, the baroness 
had a hint conveyed to her that she would not 
be allowed to enter mto quiet possession of the 
immense hi The threat was imprudent on the 
no sooner received the message than she thought 
design of her enemies, and 


soon hit upon an —— to her 


share ed the property to a 
she secured an influence of a etre important ot 
herself. The scheme succeeded to her A will 
was made out by which the domain of Chantill 
other estates were destined to a younger son of 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans, who, in ordinary circum- 
stances, might well have looked "for some share of the 
prince’s fortune, — whose acquisition of it in this par- 
ticular way is to be regretted. these —— 
Phis fatal that he had known no i i 
fatal demand to make his 


thing you 
her hand, he added, with » significant gesture : 

‘Wall, then, plunge the knife in at once—plunge it!’ 

passion of the Prince de Condé was too extreme 


from the throne of France. 
The revolution had been but just completed, when 
began to circulate about the chiteau 


e intended 
reach of Madame 


ueath a 


and two visitors, eriticised some movements, 
lost money, and did not pay, saying: ‘To-morrow.’ 
The morrow was never to come. 
Lecom‘ latter : 
what hour does monseigneur wish cater 
the room to-morrow ?’ replied : ‘ At eight o’clock, with 
his usual tranquillity. So the valet went away, 
the door of the outer -room, as was his custom. 
Prince de ber had two 
one opening dressing-room, w 
the great the chiteau, and 
passing on to a private staircase, leading 
where the sre Madame de F — 
situated. former door was locked 
on the a of the 26th August, but 
eepers di e t made their usual 
e ng the chiteau, but 
ed. On the morning of the 
valet at his master’s door at 
according to orders. He found the 1 
and | inside, and received no reply from the prince. After 
waiting a few minutes, Lecomte went away to call M. 
Bonnie, his _ physician. The two knocked 
again, as lou possible, but still no answer. 
and they both went down. to 
e de Feuchéres. ‘I will run up directly,’ 
; ‘when he hears my v and she 
undressed. 


but 
remained silent within. The 
the chiteau. Many servants came 
up; an iron bar was brought; and the door 
of the was broken open. Then an 


extracr- 
dinary spectacle presented ital to the eyes of all the 
the window-shutters 


faint 
; 01 a fain 


k of 
also 
the 


body down, the valet put his 


pat 
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e prince having had no other children b 
| the prince’s door, with M. Bonnie and Lecomte, ‘ Open 
ole ;| the door, monseigneur,’ she cried; ‘open the door; 
and the quiet retreat of Chantilly was often disturbed 
adame de Feuchéres, Incautious expressions often 
escaped him in presence of the servants, who once 
heard him exclaim: is thing 
they look for.’ Another i so far d 
as to say to M. de Surval, his steward: ‘Once they 
life 5 | be in jeopardy. On the of August | completely closed 
1829, de Surval was witness to a terrible scene | light was 
between the Prince de Condé and the Baroness | fireplace, hidden 
de Feuchtres. ‘Madame,’ cried the old man, ‘it is| eyes had been acc 
horrible, atrocious, thus to put a knife to my throat | seen that the prince was standing against the 
window, as if listening intently to something out- 
side. But still he spoke not. Then the valet 
opened one of the shutters, and a frightful sight 
burst upon all. The Prince de Condé was hanging 
to be of long duration. After he had si the will, | from the window-clasp, his feet just above the . 
he fell into a sort of stupor, from which he was| ground. Madame de Feuchéres sank groaning 
scarcely aroused by the thunder of the cannon of July | into an arm-chair. ‘Monseigneur is dead!’ cried the 
1830, which drove his friend and relative, Charles X., | bewildered domestics; and all be tage o « oa 
chiteau stood wailing in sight corpse 
e 0 ince was to 
Condé had taken up his residence. It was reported ees ae ee in the other. oe eee 
that on the m of the 11th of August his | loosely over the window-clasp; the other 
highness had been ) Baw bleeding over the eye, | the head, supporting the base of the lower jaw. There 
and had ordered his valet to sleep for the future | was no running-knot on the handkerchief around the 
at the door of his bedroom. Some days after, the 
im the star of the legion of honour; but he was 
silent and embarrassed. gers between. 
oa ae uced into the prince’s So also did whole aspect of the 
| bedchamber. The rider was M. de Choulot, a secret His face was deadly pale; the tongue did 
agent of his Highness; and from some words he trude from the mouth, but onl ponent cantons 
SS ee Oot an and, what was most surprising of all, the points of the 
de eres. The next morning, the 26th of August, Fat me iy Sy Great was the marvel 
madame, which was, ever, hushed up, to some| nobody dared to speak his suspicions. The magis- 
extent, by the latter. 
pired d the rest of the . The dinner was | were drawn u 
and Ges os tere of the Prince de been found, the evidence 
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of the servants, and the situation of the bedchamber | stower of patronage, the at the 
of the deceased. Exchange, she soon became the l of a society 
No sooner had the cold body of the prince been accusations heaped pn her 8 short time previous 
taken down from the window- than the house- | accusations 2 oe ie 
hold of St Leu began to feel the hand of a new master. | Nevertheless, seem at ease, 
Feuchéres,’ | and ually from brilliant throng 
was order given in all directions ; and each ser- 
vant in the received careful instructions to | Then the news came that she had become a Roman 
the 


iF 


the greatest difficulty in untying 
the window-clasp, so skilfully had it been 

it was notorious to every one of the prince’s 


servants, that his highness’s awkwardness in tying 
strings was 80 that he was unable even to 
fasten his own -laces, and that the bow of his 


ends by his valet to adjust it in front. This was 
owi ysical defect impossible to be overcome, 
ving received in one of his campaigns 
-cut over the right hand, besides having 
-bone broken. The body had been 
of very incomplete suspension, and it 
impossible that an old man, who was 
walk, should have had the courage 
to throw himself on his knees to effect 
His bed, too, was found moved from 
= bottom of the aleove where it always stood ; and 
ap ae core carried to a part of the room where 

never been. Two candles were found 


Was it the V age who e them, 
parations for self-destruction ? 
blic opinion would soon have left off occw 


the case to the su cies 
— delays fr postponements, it came on finally 
of 1832, at the end of eighteen months. 

peta pr long time which had elapsed since the 

a of the prince, the trial created the most intense 
interest. The advocate of the Rohan family, M. 
Hennequin, in a brilliant speech, unfolded the last 
years of the life of the Prince de Condé, and from a 
contrast between the well-known legitimist senti- 


Catholic; had been baptised at Notre Dame de 
Lorette, and had received, after full confession, 
forgiveness of her sins from the reverend Pére Briant. 
The next which was heard of her was, that she was 

ually selling all her splendid domains. The 


the chateau and park of Morfontaine fell into the 
hands of a stockbroker, and Montmorency became 
the property of a Hebrew poet. Numerous chapels 
and convents, all more or less richly endowed by the 
= baroness, s eprang up in the neighbourhood of 
aris ; and the belief gained ground that she intended 
giving the whole of her immense fortune to the holy 
urch of Rome. The priests in her immediate 
neighbourhood shared this belief, and her confessor 
especially was earnestly and daily exhorting her to 
un to do ing more more on 
the subject, she de ey the summer of 1840, took 
her secret departure from Paris. Having travelled 
thro part of England, and paid a visit to the 
home of her youth, the Isle of Wight, the 
ng only few day, 

was D only a few 
died end of January 1 
were interred without p in the cemetery on the 
Harrow Road, where the curious visitor may yet 
eee Se gov By a last will and testament, 
to her de from France, the 

mee left nearly the whole of her 

property, not given to the church, and whiek 
amounted still to above L.800,000 sterling, to a child 
of ten years old, ~ daughter of os of her sisters, 


who had Tho 
she ded a fervent Catholin left some 


This | pro , Which she had purchased in England, to 


a t cl n whom she had known in 
early life. To her husband, the Baron de Feuchéres, 
who had not held any communication with her since 
a legacy “5 L.10,000, which he, however, declined to 
ae The same refusal took place on the part of 

Barrot, the eminent orator and politician, 
whom the baroness made one of the executors of 
her will, with a gift of L.4000. He accepted the 
duty, but declined the legacy, making it one » an 
institution for the education of orphans at Paris. 
After an interval of more than ten years, Frenchmen 
felt still haunted by the shade o' ‘the last of the 


ments of the deceased, and the tenor of the will, he | Condés. 


deduced the proof of the disposition of the prope 
the impossibility of suicide, he saw the proof of 
assassination. Louis Philippe and the members 
of the al famil were more than alluded to in 
the ; and the words murder and conspi 
pronounced. _ However, 


the reactionary 
Orleans family 
which all the ‘of the 


decision of the j was finally against the riaintite 
com the triumph of Madame de 

Feuchtres. Petted by the court, the ees 

numerous splendid domains, the 


Of all the immense property left by the testament 
of the Prince de Condé to Madame de Feuchéres and 
the son of Louis Philippe, not a fragment en  - 
at the present time to them or their heirs. e 
baroness sold every part of her share before she 
quitted France; and the prince was compelled to 
sell his portion by a decree of the present imperial 
government, eaueng the confiscation of = Orleans 
the estate of Chantilly was bought by two Eng- 
Coutts & Co. The heart of the last of the Condés 
lies still enshrined in its silver urn in the chapel of 
the chateau; but the church itself knows no more 
the sound of vespers and mass. The memory of the 
Great Condé, and the greater Louis- and 


Quatorze, 
of is already forgotten in the busy 


news, which has 


| wero m | 


j 
i household, long under the partial sway of the | 
baroness, forthwith began to comprehend the new | 
alace Bourbon was bought by the government, to be 
ad od for the enlargement of the House of Deputies ; 
al 
| 
4a itself with the Prince de Cond@s death, had not its | 
ga memory been revived before the courts of justice by | 
i. M. Louis de Rohan, the prince’s next of kin. 
ies nobleman went so far as to accuse Madame de Feu- 
chéres of fraud, and boldly demanded the nullity of the 
i 7 testament. He caused a preliminary investigation to 
| 
| 
| 
| 
if eq oque’ oration Was replied @ | 
im more forcible speaker, M. Dupin. He represente 
ny, the suit of the Rohans as a mere plot got up b 
4 


with famous or with tyrant kings, 

or with cooks who kill themselves for . tis 

ily of Condé 
have given way to the family of Coutts. 


CURIOSITIES OF CHARITY. 
Aw Englishman is essentially a giving animal. No 
nation can point to so many noble institutions ‘ sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions,’ no country boast 
of so many local and private charities. Emerson could 
cite no stronger proof of the stability of things in 
England than the fact of William of Wykeham’s 
credit, after the lapse of eight hundred years, still 
holding good for bread, and cheese, and beer, at 
Winchester. The American essayist certainly selected 
the most striking instance of a benevolent institution 
outlasting dynasties and political and social changes ; 
but it is not by any means a solitary case. A large pro- 
portion of our minor charities date from the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries; and the hungry are still fed, 
the naked clothed, and the homeless lodged by the 
trustees of charitable testators, though hundreds of 
years have gone by since those testators made their 
last wills and testaments. 

The great trade-guilds, the parochial authorities, 
and the clergy, are almoners of benefactors long since 
dead and buried, and it would be difficult to find a 
county in England in which the land is entirely free 
from a charitable charge of some sort. Scarcely a 
single want that flesh is heir to has been forgotten; 
we find donations of bread, cheese, meat, turkeys, 
herrings, pease, apple-pie, plum-pudding, barley, wheat, 
rye, wine, broth, milk, and figs). Edward Richardson 
of Ince charged his estates with the annual delivery 
of five loads of oatmeal, of two hundred and forty 


pounds each, to the poor of the neighbourhood. The | the 


Rev. J. Shepherd of Wetheringset left sufficient to 
provide a dinner annually for twenty poor persons on 
Lady-day, with five shillings to the clergyman for 
reading prayers, and half-a-crown to pay for a merry 
peal after the repast was finished. John Evelyn, Esq., 
of Godstone, unwilling that a custom he had estab- 
lished should cease with his life, saddled his heirs for 
ever with the providing of fifty-six pounds of beef, to 
be made into the first in 
November to the last in April; and a round of beef 
of equal weight to be roasted for dining twelve or 
fourteen poor people every Sunday, with a due allow- 
ance of bread and beer. Thomas Williamson, who 
died in 1674, desirous of inculeating the prudence of 
laying by, directed that the rent of a certain piece 
of land should be applied to the of mutton 

pest, given among the poor of Castlerig, ‘to 
be by them pickled or dried, that they aie tome 
something to keep them within doors upon stormy 


da 

one of a bucolic turn of mind provided bulls for 
parochial use, cows to supply milk to r people, 
and free for those lucky enough to possess 
cows of their 6wn. Others found physic for the sick, 
—- for old women, coats for old men, fuel 
‘or winter days, and blankets for winter nights. The 
most munificent Christmas benefaction is due to the 
Rev. F. Gisborne of Staveley, who left the large sum 
of £22,893, the interest of which is expended in the 
— of flannel and coarse Yorkshire cloth, for 

istribution among the poor of a hundred different 
places, during the great Christian festival. 

One worthy citizen of London, who ee 
suffered in his own person from the of 
medizval thoroughfares, directed a lamp to be placed 


premises in the parish of St Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, to 
—- er ‘three priests to the word of 
in the parish church, or in the churchyard of 


said church, before the mayor and commo 
other devout persons, at the feast of Pentecost ; 


5 


deal lately of — 
upon congregations sermons 


q 


whip dogs out of the church and awaken the 
Simi 


annum, 


to the parochial authorities of Little Coxwell, who 
were desired to dispose of the grain, and apply the 
im reading, writing, and arithmetic, for the space of 
three years, when three others were to take their. 
laces. These injunctions were carried out faithfully 
time, but ‘the three Rs’ seem to have risen 


i f 
how many of them have done well in the world, and 
honoured the endorsement. 
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at the end of the street in which he had lived, to be 
lighted for ever with a candle ‘ of at least eight to the 
ong since y gas. ers, i 
have sought rather 
of their neighbours, by feeing the clergy to preach 
sermons on special occasions or at special seasons, 
The church, indeed, came in for a fair share of the 
liberality of our ancestors. One William Spencer, by 
a deed, dated the 29th of November 1494, left certain 
| 
remedy the evil at Claverley 
lodgings and a yearly payment of 
a poor man who would undertake 
sle 
Trysull, Staffordshire, and Chislet, Kent. At the 
latter place, the land from which the wages of the 
church-orderly are derived is known as the ‘ Dog- 
whipper’s Marsh.’ At a small village in Staffordshire, 
watchfulness of the recipient of a bequest of five 
Educational charities embrace a wide range, from 
the noble college to the humble dame’s school, but 
none of them are fairly entitled to be numbered among 
the curiosities of — One, however, is noticeable, 
from the manner in which the originator’s directions 
have been set aside. A cl named Collier ; 
left certain lands, charged with a bequest of eight 
bushels of barley, to be delivered every Michaelmas 
| 
in value in Little Coxwell; the trustees found 
fund inadequate to provide such a liberal education, 
and have ever since compromised the matter by 
having children in reading only. 
Among the uests for ticing poor 
boys is one , binds the 
recipients of his bounty to imitate his example, if 
fortune should enable them to do so. Each appren- 
tice is to endorse ture sf Almighty 
} hereby so) y promise, in the presence i 
: God, to the trustees of Mr Richard Mathews, de- 
: ceased, that if it shall please the Lord in mercy to 
? the world, that I will remember to give moneys for 
| | binding forth other r boy or boys, as the said Mr : 
| 
| e promotion of matrimony seems Ve bee 
favourite object with the benevolent. Archbishop 
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the curfew-bell from St Peter’s 
remembrance, she savers a piece of land of thi 


Qu , the 
orgotten ; | defeat of the Armada, the Gunpowder Plot, the a | 


brother Timothy with a shilling apiece, while he 


Fire of London, and victories such as Trafal 

Waterloo, by doling out a few loaves of b among 
the poor of some o! township. Captain Cook’s 
fame will be kept alive rather by his own achieve- 
ments than his mother’s donation to the poor of 
St Andrews the Great; and the townsmen and 
townswomen of the immortal tinker surely require 
no special benefaction to — Bunyan’s name in 
remembrance among them. Such memorials tend 
rather to the glorification of the individual who tacks 
himself or herself to a tt name, than to the honour 
of the name itself. This objection, however, hardly 
applies to the annual relief distributed at the pillar 


trymen | at ae agp erected by Anna, Countess-dowager of 


Pembroke, ‘as a memorial of her last parting with 
her good and pious mother.’ 
That modest stone which pious Pembroke reared, 
Which still records, beyond the pencil’s power, 
The silent sorrow of a parting hour ! 

William Norrice of Leicester, a miserly curmud- 
lowest possible price, and determined, even after 
death, to obtain the full worth of his money, ‘in 


length | consideration of the love which he bore to the parish 


conditi , upon his instructions 

the letter, any default to be -punished by the with- 
ing of his munificent gi These conditions 

enjoined, that upon the Sunday ing St Bartho- 


lomew’s Day, the minister and churchwardens should 
meet and select forty-one of the poorest inhabitants, 
parish , that he might give them notice to attend 
minister ly is col ion to prai 
psalm of iyo wy | had sung, the forty-one 
were to be assembled in a convenient place, when the 
clerk calling each one by name ‘in a loud voice,’ gave 
him or her fourpence—the clergyman, clerk, and 
wardens each receiving a like sum for their trouble ; 
and so ended the charitable farce of Much Ado about 
A worthy pendant to the above may be 
found in the ostentatious bequest of John Trout 
of Dacre, who left the interest of two hundred 
to be distributed every Easter Sunday on the family 
tomb, by the hands and at the discretion of a Trout- 
beck of Blencow, so long as that famous line should 
be represented upon earth ; in default, the fund to be 
administered by a Troutbeck who would take the 


\| 
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Laud’s ity dowers twelve maidens every third pa pag Lepr dignities, ‘as certain 
year. Easter Wednestay, nine evil-disposed persons put about.’ Mr Archer, 
couples receive fifteen pounds each, under the will of | sometime. member for the borough of Warwick, 
son of Westminster ; and no'less than forty | wishing, at his death, to shew his gratitude to the 
annually dowered at Bedford. — — for having chosen him as their representative 
/ who entered the holy state, and| the borough, the interest of which is expended in 
owing plan. The sum of three pounds | buying coal during the summer, to be sold to the 
poor in the winter at a moderate price. An old lady 
bove the age of twenty-one who of Barton, Lincolnshire, being once benighted on the 
me service for seven years, withou 
hial aid for at least five re 
After that, there shall be paid to suc 
urvivor of them, twenty shillings b 
years, if ow f can prove that in | dition that he rang the bell from seven to eight every 
each of the said years they bond-fide increased | evening (Sunday excepted), from the carrying of the 
their stock three pounds. And at the end of five | first load of barley to Shrove Tuesday. e curfew- 
years next after such marriage, upon their making it | bell is still rung at many places, in accordance with 
ag they have really gotten, and shall have | old bequests. 
of clear stock, fifteen pounds, and not been| Events of merely local interest are not unfitly com- 
chargeable to the parish since their marriage,’ to | memorated by local charities; but there is somethin; 
receive a further aS five pounds. While boys | ridiculous in seeking to perpetuate the memo of 
pened ges maidens and matrons, have bee 
widows and old maids have not been 
can find specially intended for old bachelors has long 
since fallen through by the insolvency of the trustee. 
We modern Britons can scarcely conceive the fact 
of any of our fellow-countrymen being kept in a state 
of slavery ; our fathers, however, ee 
with such things. Duchess Dudley, dying in 1655, 
left a hundred pounds per annum for the redemption of 
poor English Christian slave from the hands of ‘ the 
Turk ;’ and in the year 1725, Thomas 
Betton, of Hoxton, proved his enmity towards his 
= kith and kin by cutting off his three sons and 
shewed his sympathy for his distressed coun 
by leaving the bulk of his property—about 
—in trust to the Ironmongers’ Company. One-half 
of the interest of this large amount he directed should 
be expended in ransoming British subjects from 
slavery in Turkey or Barbary. 
1734, no less than a hundred and thirty-five men 
owed their ; and in the 
ninety-two years ending 1826, as m as L.21,088 
concluded treaties with slaveholding states, 
the demands on the fund decreased, and at 
ceased ps oped until, in 1837, the Ironmongers’ | of All Samts, wherem he was born, and had lived, by 
os ag no less than L.119,180 in their hands, | the mercy of God, for fourscore and nine years, and | 
ich was some years afterwards, by direction of the | for the charitable devotion he had to the poor,’ 
Court of Chancery, applied to promote education at ted a yearly sum of fifteen shillings to the pari 
home, and so free some from the slavery of ignorance. 
i ly i actor's 
ill an object of ambition to jolly 
young Thames watermen, who can feather their oars 
with skill and dexterity. Camping Close, Boxsted, 
of football, for the practic te zhi 
e exer- 
cise ; ef Andover to 
Catherine Hansom for the ‘Common Acre,’ a pi 
of ground lft by her in 1570 for the recreation of the 
inhabitants. is was let on lease in the reign of | 
Elizabeth, with the express stipulation that the tenant | 
pal of fer men to at, and 
an or 
One William ‘Tracy ha | 
archbi of Canterbury,’ Susan Barker, a descend- | 
ant of the offender, in atonement, granted a yearly 
rent of 1.6, 13s. 4d. to the Hospital of the Holy | 
Trinity, founded by Whitgift, desiring thereby to 
mark her approbation of ‘the truly episcopal life’ 
of that prelate, and shew the world that her family 
U 


; a similar spirit, John Nicholson, 
stationer, of London, directed a a hundred a ag eon 
i po to poor persons i 
the name of Nichole, towards their settlement in 


‘ iage ; another hundred to be spent in apprentici 
young Nicholsons ; ond a third hundved to be divided 


green waistcoats, 


enco 

The Rev. William Hanbury, of Church Langton, the 
friend of Lloyd and Churchill, and celebrated in his 
day as a horticulturist, to have aspired to 
become a charitable Thelluson. He left his property 
in the hands of trustees, to accumulate until it yielded 
an interest of a thousand a year, when they are to 
commence ing out his d scheme, by i 
a Gothic ch ‘as much like a cathedral as possible, 
at Langton. This stately edifice is to have three 
steeples, the tallest not less than three hundred feet 
high, and provided with a peal of twelve bells. The 
communion-table and altar are to be of the finest 
marble ; the organ, the best procurable ; the edifice 
decorated with paintings by the greatest master living, 
and a ‘religious gloom’ thrown over the whole by 
means of ificent stained windows. When not 
less than a hundred thousand pounds have been spent 
on the church, the trustees are to proceed with the 
secular institutions in connection with it. These 


comprise a museum of natural history, a public library, | hand 


and a picture-gallery, designed ‘to excite piety and 
devotion,’ ron pieces, as as to 
pay a proper deference to merit, by preserving one per- 
ormance at least of the present and future artists, 
pointing out their excellence, and transmitting their 
names with honour to i Five professors are 
to be provided with domiciles and annual incomes. 
The professor of grammar to. teach an unlimited 
number of boys Greek, Latin, and rhetoric, for two 
guineas a year, and seventy Langton children gratui- 
tously. .The professor of music is to impart a know- 
ledge of sacred composition, and the art of playing the 
spinet or harpsichord ; the botanical professor is to 
include ‘every other part of natural history’ in his 
department, and the mathematical eg om every 
branch of natural philosophy in his ; the former, also, 
The professor of antiquity, as his labours will 

comparatively inconsiderable, is expected to devote 
himself to the collection of materials for the history of 
some one or other of the counties of England, until he 
and his successors have -published the chronicles of 
every county in the Lastly, the professor of 
poetry is not to give lectures upon ical literature, 
awaken the di incipient bards, and 


ormant genius 
annually give some original hymns and devotional 


songs. to the world, but is solemnly enjoined to | y 


satirise in the severest manner, contemptuous of the 
law of libel, ‘all who act meanly or basely in their 
station.’ The effusions of the professor, we suppose, 
are to be issued from the printing-office which is to be 


established for mien igi 
bution among lower o 


i tt the country. Then, 
schools are to be founded e 01 presented 
to churches, dowries bestowed upon virtuous maidens, 
decayed 


industrious, and well-meaning shall ever find encour- 


coats | agement and assistance; and money shall not be 


wanting in carrying on 


trustees’ hands amounted, in 1842, to five hundred 
and seventy-four pounds. At this rate, the realisation 
of the testator’s ideas is not likely to be effected for 


some tions to come; and the subject bei 
the Court of Chan for 
ation, in all probability the fund will, like Betton’s 


bequest, be diverted to present use, instead of lyi 
ile, in hope of fulfilling’ the dream of ite ambitious 
‘ounder. 


LARKS. 
LaARkKS are the most familiar of all small 
birds to us i The robin commits himself more 


fearless] e society of mankind, but then, he is 
comntidiig a country bird. The swallow skims the 
ks of our great towns, as well as the meadows 
y the far-off stream where no wheel is heard, but 
she comes to us only in the summer. The sparrow, 
i remains all the year, and may be found 
everywhere—as fearless as the robin—a bird of 
catholic impudence; but he does not pretend to 
sing, but only to twitter. The lark, on the other 
ma in. and in the 
fa We find him on 
Salisbury Plain, and: in Hungerford Market; up at 
‘heaven's ’ and down in the bird-shops about the 
Seven Di Moreover, he. possesses (to him) 
questionable recommendation of being eatable ; he is 
a delicacy to the tongue as well as to the ear; he is 
om Coo! except, at the urgent req 
of spoiled little awe we ve caught them; and 
roast swallows or robin-pie are delicacies yet to be 
proved. But the lark combines in himself almost all 
that a little bird can offer. He is very beautiful, 
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trouble to do it. Henry Dixon left certain moneys in works for free distri- q 
trust to the Drapers’ Company, for binding as appren- rs. These trifling insti- : 
tices an r boys bearing the same Christian and | tutions g established, and their maintenance 1. 
insured, an infirmary for the county of Leicester is to 
be built, and a thousand a year set apart to erect \ 
or women bearing the same name. This ob genet cn calamity befalling any by fire or water, storm or 
for a name found vent in a more puerile manner. | tempest, but their affliction shall be alleviated, and a 
One Henry Green left his estates to his sister, with | share, if not the whole, of their misfortune made up 
a proviso, that she should give four MM | here. The design of the whole of this foundation is 
lined with green galloon, to four poor men every | universal charity, and here the distressed shall ever a 
Christmas ; and his fellow-townsman, Gray, directed | find relief. Here the poor man shall not want his ay 
that six nobles should be spent annually in — cow, nor the little maid her ewe-lamb. The good, and ¥ 
six old women with waistcoats of gray 
———- in providing three old men with 
of the same material. i prosecutions against rogues 0! a. 
Bedford, famous for its multifarious charitable sorts | ere virtue shall be ever rewarded, and . 
foundations, has been well styled a town killed with | vice shall never go unpunished.’ Mr Hanbury died in a 
kindness ; the parishes of Bredwardine and Litten | 1788. The income derived from the property in the id 
come in the same category of victims of ill-considered 
liberality ; nearly L.3000 being annually distributed : 
among a population of less than 2000, to the immense a 
| a 
| 
| 
though not brilliant; sings the sweet songs of liberty 
even when a captive; and after all, — of his 
bright brown feathers, and with his melodious throat } 
twisted, gratifies his owner to the last mouthful, 
when eaten with gravy and fried. bread-crumbs. 
Call not this horrible, dear reader, but recollect that 
I have here put down the truth, the whole truth, and } 
nothing but the truth,- about the advantages and 
excellence of larks. .It is indeed this fulness of my cP 
record, this anxiety to say all that I can bring in tee 
rightly about them, which causes the painful transi- 1a 
tion ;from song to simmering, from the vault of P| 
heaven to the spit. Such contrasts may be horrible bei 
to some ; there is perhaps more of the horrible than , ss 
u think in most quiet hi histories, if you did but—as } 
mn the case of the know all. Don’t suppose, Py: 
geatronomicel properties bird myself 
am fond of eating Jarks; I am, not.. I like to 1 
j 


length by any one who would take the pains. 
thoughtless little school-boy repeats his lesson li 
parrot. Bs confident assertor of his better ri . 
claims his privilege of speech, crying: ‘Every coc 
on his own dunghill, with which savoury simile we 
will pass back tc larks. 

The lark excels in of illustration. I cannot 
find out whether there are any ornithological elements 
disturber of our 


ions on the memory. 
are found all over 


w 


of the continent, the lark’s curiosity 
ae purpose of 


and are killed singly on the wing. 
good i shots, and may be had best’ 
uring the months of November and December, if the 
weather be open. In frost and snow, the birds flock, 
when once disturbed, will often rise to a great 
and fly away to a considerable 


E 
5 


revaili 
in a slate 
ike the broken 
looking soils I 


district in Cumberland, 
ieces of that material; while in earthy- 


nothing but monotonous green 
bush or rock, not —— 
guide her back to her home. 
ing 


THE MONTH: 
_ SCIENCE AND ARTS. 
Tue touching bereavement that has fallen on the 
Royal House, the Christmas holidays, and momentous 
political considerations, seem to have brought ordinary 
matters to a temporary pause; while more than one 
scientific or learned society resume 
i ve lost 


member. Science, art, and philosophy have, however, 
themsel 


not stood still ; they have contented ves with 
working quietly for awhile, and out of the whole sum 


Be 


ws 
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hear them sing; to see them mount. As for eating, | in winter, especially in the snow, when they congre- 
I hold that firds are tedious and provoking when 
small. I like bigger cuts, though I don’t inherit | hunter to bag several at one discharge. They are also 
that appetite of our ancestors, the record of which | netted im large numbers. Lark-shooting, however, is 
survives in the saying: ‘A goose is a foolish bird | carried on in some parts quite in a sportsman-like way ; 
—too much for one, but not enough for two.’ I mean the birds are put up by walking the stubble 
Larks are not only, as I have said, good to see, 
hear, and taste, but they provide more similes and 
illustrations to humanity than any other birds. I have 
not forgotten the 
are ‘ eyed’ like him ; how he sets forth the conquering 
’ far-seeing soul, when he is seen ‘sailing in supreme ; 
dominion through the azure fields of air.’ I have not | distance. But they are so fond of some spots, that 
forgotten that a man may be as hoarse as a rook, as | however persecuted, they are sure soon to return, 
I have | They love mostly warm upland soils. I remember 
some fields, about a mile from my home, when I was 
on adrum. No doubt there are some as wise as owls, | a boy, where larks were certain to be found, whatever 
and as silly as geese. There are others who swim | the weather. There they sung earliest in the spring ; 
like ducks, more who chatter like a The | there they flocked when the snow fell, and the frost 
local i on ce ony pride, is | hardened the ground. These fields sloped towards 
com) to a turkey-cock ; lovers bill and coo like | the south. 
doves. The persistent sot boasts of being able | Probably most of my readers know that the lark! : 
fo hn’ the high. feoder of all our birds sings while on the wing, and | 
Birds and ir belongi r alights but on the ground. ut 
t imagery. Nothing can be lig b once or twice seen a sky-lark — 
feather, nothing can be softer than down. apt to perch for a minute tr Its claws 
of the hero are as black as a raven; the hinder ones being 
lady-love is as graceful as the swan’s. I 
these illustrations might be carried out to 
when circumstances render the position of its 
ts nest is always on 
ly built ; the eggs, four or five in | 
olour, being suited, doubtlessly, to 
| of the soil. I noticed some last 
| 
| 
have observed a useful tinge of brown. 
rst sleep, the ravisher of knockers, 18 sald, by wha We cannot but admire the providence which enables 
connection I know not, to be ‘sky-larking ;’ the ‘sky,’ | this bird so readily to drop upon the very spot where 
ae a ae its nest is concealed, after soaring long up in the sky ; 
‘ ‘gent.’ sums up his exploits simply as a ‘lark.’ How | a nest which seems to have nothing to mark its posi- || 
le Bitie tied wo ae eonciiamag came to have his | tion, and which a man may sometimes search for in 
title so dishonoured, may of course be accounted for | vain, even though he may have marked the = 
in various ingenious but unsatisfactory ways. Prob- | within a few yards. I was much struck with thi 
ably, there is some overfiow of | last summer. I was 
spirits which seems to distingui songster. with short a huge joini 
But to leave these adedte illustrations, we | Helvellyn by a lark brushed up sk ane teeth, 
come to a group both obvious and happy. The early | and flew far away. Stooping down, I discovered 
man rises with the lark. Do we want to express | a nest with five eggs. How couldshe, thought I, find al 
a pleasant combination of brightness and activity, we | this warm little home again ; this tiny hidden spot on per 
say such a one is as fresh as a lark. -And when we | the great mountain’s breast, where for miles there was any 
have listened to the joyous flexible song of an unaffected — unbroken by bar 
girl, we feel we are ry ill compliment when or ome to tio 
we say she sings like a Now, there is no other othing but unerr- Do 
bird which provides so many illustrations. The lark mse, which God had At 
has touched our hearts oftener than any other songster | given her for a guide! Sure, thought I, here is a little Tes 
of its size, and made the most varied and distinct | parable, without words, telling those who will learn, Di 
, Sane Se being mv | —and it would not be in man’s power to shew how fro 
and prolific, survive in large numbers the war whi — pam be cared for ge oe hom comforter Na 
is continually made against them. Being, as we have | and protector will come, gui by a spirit whose ac 
seen, good to eat, they are persecuted even in England, | ways we cannot explain, but only receive and bless. nay 
’ where so few small birds find their way either into tin 
the market or on to the table. Abroad, as we know, ] 
I remember once, mhi ing down the Rhone in a refi 
steamer, being offered a Bunch of raw water-wagtails tin 
to eat at one of the villages where the boat touched. 80, 
On some mo 
is emplo rea 
bird, and will Cai 
nection ag 
the ground a whirligig, bits of — 
looking- whi e means a string. eir President, or most distinguished nonorary o 
: The totes the dithering machine from a lat 
F within shot. With us, they are killed for the table me 
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wherewith to com- 


telegrams flashed to the principal sea from 
the Meteorological Department of the Board of Trade. 


look out for gales, has saved a number of vessels 
from or wreck; and has, moreover, so far 
impressed. minds of seamen and fishermen, that 


begin to place confidence in the warnings, as 
= qeswosthey than their own rough and ready 


meteorology takes more of a scientific 
ill the become more precise ; 
no diminution of reputation to 
who is oe by many 
Clerk of the Weather. Hitherto, 
been available by daylight ; 
ww they are to be shewn at night by means 
so that if, when the admiral leaves 
office in Parliament Street at the close of the day, 
sees reason to apprehend the coming of a - 
easterly gale, or a south-westerly cyclone, he will 
the ing of a message to the ports; and 
dusk sets in, the red 
ce around our coasts. that the 
t for the aneroid barometer has expired, the 


Fitz 
as 


exaggera' 

index, could be within sight of a large port, 

then mates or masters could tell, at any moment in 
i barometer were high or low, 


partment of the Board of Trade has 
recently published another batch of Meteorological 
Papers, Nos. 6 to 10, all of which deserve attention 
from practical as well as theoretical considerations. 
In one, sub-entitled Miscellaneous, we find remarks 
on meteorological progress, records of balloon ascents, 
descriptions of instruments, notices of remarkable 
phenomena, and ‘forecasts of weather.’ Another is 


pence, and contains such particulars as will enable 
any intelligent person to understand the action of a 
barometer, and the way to make trustworthy observa- 
tions. Another contains a translation of Professor 
Dové’s Periodical Variations of the Pressure of the 
Atmosphere ; another is filled with tables shewing the 
results of Anemometry at Bermuda ; another sets forth 
Diurnal Range-tables of the Barometer within the 
Tropics; there are, besides, valuable observations 
from parts of the world ranging from the Orkneys to 
Natal and Tahiti, a barometer and weather guide, and 
a course of instruction to seamen as to how they may 
navigate the ocean from port to port in the shortest 
time, and with least danger. 

By information lately received from Iceland, it 


reference to the cod-fishery shews an increase in the 
times of bad weather and in their duration ; so much 


months winter, and six months bad weather.’ Many 
readers will remember what disastrous weather 
Captain M‘Clintock met with, when, two summers 
ago, he sailed in the 


Coste, whose name we have time to time 


mentioned in connection with what the French call 


The hoisting of the storm-signal, or the caution to | i 


more 
th ticipations. We may fairly expect that in | acclimatised. 


lamps will fling their warn- | in’ 


a that a series of observations made with | Mr 


80, that the proverb seems to apply literally, ‘Six | be thrown 


i There now remains the question of 
reproduction, and if this be answered favourably, the 
shores of France will, in the course of a few years, be 


possess a table and inexhaustible addition to its 
supplies food. M. Coste intends, we believe, 
to continue his with and other 


in which praiseworthy undertaking he has been 
mised 
The earnest inquiry for cotton has revived the 
inning of the present cen- 


and spun into rope, of which he exhibited a specimen 
to the Society at one of their meetings in the course 


tting 
a considerable. quantity of mucilage, an impression 
prevails that it might be used in the manufacture of 
paper. 

ing question of a zoological census: to most 
persons, it will present itself as an entirely novel 
question. Regarded, however, in its on 
natural hi , it is important: for example, a natu- 
ralist in Dur' might describe a certain species of 
bird or insect as common, which in Devonshire would 
be rare; and it is clear that without some fixed 
standard no comparisons could be made. This standard 
could only be arrived at by actual enumeration ; a 
task which at first sight appears hopeless; but com- 
it observers with a quick eye have —, 

onstrated its possibility. The advan of su 
a census would not be few; among them there is one 
involving profound philosophy, as pointed out 

Alfred Newton, in a pa on the subject, wi 
allusion to Mr Darwin’s Origin of Species. It is, as 
he expresses it, ‘the light which might in consequence 
upon what we have lately heard so much 
of, the great question of the “ struggle for life.” It 
appears to me, continues Mr Newton, ‘that before 
we can assign any cause for the i of any 


a Barometer Manual, which costs not more than six- | coarse 


one species over another in any given district, the 
ined 


first thing to be 
its well-being— 


ma er a few particulars | pisciculture, has formed some years 
sen: since, for transporting shell-fish from the shores of 
The experience gained since the last equinox has | North America, and naturalising them on the coasts i 
sonfirmed the expectation of beneficial results from | of France. Clams abound along the seaboard of the } | 
dis-United States, as cockles do in the sands of the 4g 
Wash; and of the different species, two hundred ; 
ndividuals were brought over last April in the Arago § 
| steamer, and were at once placed in the ‘ parks’ pre- 
pared for them on the coast of Brittany, under M. 
Coste’s own supervision. They lived through the 
| Summer, and are at present in so healthy a condition, 
the hope that they are thoroughly 
marine animals from the western side of the Atlantis q 
voven goods. Napoleon the First offered a large aa 
prize for the discovery of a method by which flax “a 
could be made available ; and we hear that an inventor oe 
suggestion—namely, that | has now come forward with flax combed from the MA 
marmers should provide themselves with a small | fibre in such a way that it remains perfectly soft and a 
aneroid, which could be carried in the waistcoat | tender, and in a proper condition for mixing with Fe 
pocket, and would always indicate changes of atmo- | wool in those branches of manufacture which require ¥ 
spheric pressure. These small instruments are manu- | and combine a considerable portion of cotton.—In q 
any ape fq Negretti and Zambra, and they | connection with this subject, we recall attention to the * 
can be to measure within two or three feet, the | Tree-mallow (Lavatera arborea), a British plant of ss 
height of a house, a mast, or a cliff. It is also | fibrous quality. It was described in a bg read r: if 
before the Royal Dublin Society, and Mr Hogg, a 
F.R.S., brought it under notice of the Linnzan Society _ 
| of London. He has since then had the fibre dressed ;_ 
pre 7m of one i 
ot growth, and was ps than would 
we been the case with two years’ bark ; it is, how- 1 
ever, strong and tough, and appears to become stronger _ 
and tougher the more it is soaked in water. It can } 
| 
north-about Atlantic telegraph-cable. The occasion 1 
of this bad weather is supposed to be a great accumu- 
lation of ice in latitudes nearer the pole. i 
harbour; or of predatory animals, as checking 
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its 


increase—we shall have acquired some 


R. W. the 
ated on ie Bely r a long course of experiments 
mechanical or prone. point of view. 
essential principle consists, as we are informed, 
in a process of exhaustion in preference to a blast; 
the result is, that less time is required to liquefy | notice 
unity to ordinary 
perior in quality to o 
that, bulk for for Balk at wei much heavier; and 
‘orged at once from it, 
without the intermediate process of conversion into 


of Staffordshire is b 


more success ' 


carbonate of is furnace 
e current, the quality of t 
a ved ; for Seat a = known to 

metallurgists, that iron or steel must contain 

Pawan. makes known to work- 
men that iron and steel tools may be preserved from 
rust by Serge ioe a given quantity = benzine half 
its weight of white wax, and then ying 
solution to wiih a brush. benzine 
evaporates, and leaves a and permanent 
calling <f wax on the surface, which protects the 
metal, and, as is said, resists the action of acid vapours. 
—Another Pennsylvanian inventor has effected an 
a in scale-beams, which seems likely to faci- 

the weighing of heavy goods; it consists of a 
en beam, so contrived that, while one 
merchandise. 


Hence at one 


hoops ; or ent 
with cat allowance for the weight of the 


from discussions that have recently taken 

it in probable that change will be 
nt laws in the coming session of 

ightened mechanicians and inventors 

ve ins fea of opinion that patents are detrimental 
to the of invention and to increase of trade 
dusty, and they t that if ingenuity is to 

be rewarded, it should be in some other way than by 
the grant of a monopoly, which re has proved 
to be hurtful alike from the practical and the moral 
ager of view.—The Institute of British Architects 


a@ new examination-paper for y 
on the subject with 


ae a societies in iverpool, 
and elsewhere, and herein mpetitors who pass 
will rank either in a Class of Pridielaney, or a Class of 
Distinction. _ architects have long been asking 

for an 0 of demonstrating their ee toni 
of their favourite art, and now the 

be offered to them. It is to be h aa on 
minations will not be make-believe, because it is 


must work in 
wandering curves uddled foliage, are oA 
necessarily ornament. Good lecturers are in request 
at present ; for under the authority of the Commander- 


7 iat 
circulated from station to station. A commendable 
oats in connection with the scheme deserves 

: the lectures are not to exceed one hour in 


enzance, the birthplace of Sir Davy, is 

talking abst the erection of» statue to the memory of 
that celebrated chemist.—Sir John Franklin, son of a 
linen-draper at Spilsby, whose tomb is the Arctic 
Sea, is now commemorated by a statue set up in his 
— town.—The of Antiquaries have had 

ery interesting exhibition of the earliest of _ 
books, lent for the purpose by various well- 
collectors, among whom was the late Futsco Gonsaah. 


LATE SNOWDROPS. 


Way droop ye 
Pale children of the ra adn rea the snow— 
The first-fruits of the spring, 
Feathers just fallen from her flying wing ? 


ye regret 
The star-crown that the frost about you set, 
Or are ye jealous of the violet ? 
Lift up your heads ; 
For now bright summer at a distance treads, 
And through the arches dark, 
Where grow the dank cool mosses on the bark, 
And from the thickets where the ring-doves meet, 
We hear the echoes of her hast’ ning feet. 
Poor falterers ! ye can but vainly wait 
So simple-hearted, in such virgin guise, 
With modest, downcast eyes, 
Patient and trembling, at her golden gate. 
We love you none the less— 
Rather the more—for ye come out alone ; 
Ye are our friends when all the rest are gone; 
And timidly our lonely feet caress, 
Even as they 
That do not in the winter fall away. 
Love such as yours, 
jury through the sharp times of the frost endures, 
And changes not for all the changing skies, 
We are too slow to prize. 
Yet we will not forget 
The pale sweet face, with early tear-drops wet, 
Lifted to ours, 
Because of finer flowers. 
Ev'n now ye droop and die, 
And take your simple farewell of the sky ; 
Ev’n now your weary heads 
Lie here and there upon the mossy beds; 
No summer-air 
Shall bring your blossoms back where once they were ; 
No autumn-rain 
Shall ever waken you to life again ; 
Your very trace shall pass, 
And vanish like a shadow from the grass: 
Yet shall your memory live— 
The rather for the solace that ye give, 
Making our hearts glad with the thought of spring, 
When earth can spare no other living thing ; 
And when, next year, amid the fallen snow, 
We see you, where before ye used to grow, 
Ye shall come back as they 
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that Art has and imagination _ 


valuable Dearing UPON 1US CAISLCHCE, allt | 
I, lectures are deliverec © troops ai 
veral military stations throughout the kingdom, 
steel. We hear that one of the g ironmasters 
the new principle: hence all who are interested in the 
subject may expect to see ‘exhaust iron’ in the 
in tho of Sow menthe. 
An inventor at Philadelphia has repeated the | 
experiment, made some years ago at Birmingham, | 
through it an induced current of electricity ; and wi 
han his English predecessor, seeing that 
| 
7 palm themselves off upon the public as architects. ——————E 
q at Wolverhampton other provincial towns, 


